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PREFACE 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
the  largest  unbroken  political  unit  in  the  world,  occupying  more  than 
one  seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  The  greater  part  of  its 
territory  is  a  vast  plain  stretching  from  eastern  Europe  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  plain,  relieved  only  occasionally  by  low  mountain 
ranges  .  .  .  ,  consists  of  three  zones  running  east  and  west:  (1)  the 
frozen  marshy  tundra  of  the  Arctic;  (2)  the  more  temperate  forest 
belt;  and  (3)  the  steppes  or  prairies  to  the  south,  which  in  southern 
Soviet  Asia  become  sandy  deserts.  The  topography  is  more  varied  in 
the  South. 

If  you  were  to  look  up  the  name  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR)  in 
the  Information  Please  Almanac,  you  would  find  the  above  description  at  the  end 
of  four  pages  about  the  USSR’s  government,  political  party,  history,  republics,  and 
economic  conditions.  There  is,  however,  no  information  about  the  many  peoples 
who  make  up  this  vast  land.  Who  are  they?  How  do  they  live?  In  what  do  they 
believe?  How  have  events  in  their  history  shaped  their  ways  of  life? 

This  text  provides  the  answers  to  these  questions  as  well  as  to  many  more.  It 
introduces  you  to  the  people,  their  land,  and  their  history  in  a  straightforward, 
easy-to-read  format.  The  text  offers  objective  factual  information  which  allows  you 
to  arrive  at  your  own  conclusions  about  the  USSR  and  its  peoples.  The  intent  of  the 
text  is  to  present  the  Soviet  people  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are  viewed  through  the 
eyes  of  Westerners. 

Each  of  the  nine  chapters  of  Insights:  Soviet  Union  opens  with  a  colorful 
photo  and  two  overview  questions  which  alert  you  to  the  chapter  theme.  The  first 
chapter  consists  in  its  entirety  of  a  primary  source  reading  entitled  A  View  of  AU  the 
Russias.  This  reading  brings  to  life  the  immensity  and  the  variety  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  remaining  eight  chapters  of  the  text,  a  primary  source  reading  and  a 


Information  Please  Almanac  Atlas  and  Yearbook  1978  (New  York:  Infor¬ 
mation  Please  Publishing,  Inc.,  1977),  p.  250. 
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short  paragraph  which  involve  you  in  the  chapter  topic  follow  the  overview 
questions.  Next  is  the  background  narrative,  which  is  interspersed  with  primary 
source  readings  and  thought-provoking  questions  designed  to  provide  the  basic 
information  needed  to  know  and  understand  a  culture.  A  Case  Study  then  focuses 
on  a  particular  event,  incident,  or  factor  which  supplements  the  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  chapter  theme.  In  the  Exploration,  the  last  section  of  each  chapter,  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  the  topic  into  perspective,  to  see  how  the  topic  fits  into 

the  overall  picture  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  people. 

Because  the  written  word  alone  does  not  always  result  in  a  three-dimensional 
view,  photographs,  maps,  charts,  and  other  illustrations  appear  throughout  the  text. 
These  provide  visual  reinforcement  of  the  written  material  by  giving  you  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  you  have  been  reading  about.  All  of  these  factors 
combined  do  more  than  “teach”  about  the  Soviet  culture.  They  work  together  to 
give  you  a  feel  for  the  Soviet  people,  their  way  of  life,  and  the  problems  that 

confront  them.  .  .  u  . 

In  today’s  world,  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  have  some  insight  into  the 

modes  and  manners  of  all  of  our  global  neighbors.  It  is  not  enough  to  read  the 
newspaper  headlines  and  watch  short  television  clips,  for  they  relate  only  part  of 
the  story.  The  future  role  of  the  Western  nations  depends,  in  part,  on  their 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  to  have  some 
understanding  of  what  motivates  the  Soviet  people.  This  text  will  help  bring  about 
that  understanding  by  doing  what  its  title  implies.  That  is,  it  will  provide  insight  into 
the  factors  which  make  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  people  who  and  what  they  are 

today. 
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Why  is  a  feeling  for  the  immensity  of  the  land 
the  greatest  single  fact  needed  to  understand 
the  Russian  people  and  their  country? 


The  Land  Where 
the  Sun  Never  Sets 


The  account  below  takes  place  on  an  airplane  flight  from  Moscow  to 
Tashkent,  a  city  in  Soviet  Central  Asia.  During  the  flight,  a  traveler  meets  a 
Russian,  who  talks  of  his  land  and  his  people.  The  Russian  tries  to  explain 
why  the  landscape  is  such  an  important  source  of  inspiration  to  the  Russian 
people.  The  traveler  tells  how  he  met  the  Russian  and  what  he  learned  from 
him. 

I  looked  up  and  found  that  he  alone  of  our  companions  was 
awake  and  watching  me,  as  if  wanting  to  talk.  I  had  been  looking  out 
of  my  window  down  at  the  earth  and  had  noticed  how  often  the 
lights  of  great  cities  appeared  strung  around  some  dark  patch  of  land 
like  necklaces  of  Arabian  jewels.  It  was  amazing  even  in  the  dark 
how  the  sheer  size  of  the  country  got  through  to  one.  So  I  told  this 
to  the  Russian.  He  warmed  to  my  remark  at  once  and  began  talking 
to  me  about  the  land  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  loved  his  country  and 
its  way  of  life  deeply. 

This  Russian  now  told  me  that  it  was  right  to  begin  with  a  feeling 
of  the  immensity  of  the  land.  I  must  build  on  that  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  fact  necessary  for  understanding  his  people  and  his 
country.  But  he  feared  that  it  would  take  time  before  a  stranger  could 
realize  how  immense  the  land  was.  He  wished  he  could  convey  all 
that  immensity  to  me  not  just  as  a  physical  fact  but  also  as  the 
emotion  that  it  was  in  him  and  all  his  countrymen.  To  begin  with,  did 
I  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  the  continental  United  States?  That  it  was  only  a  third 
smaller  than  Africa,  three  times  the  size  of  Australia  and  bigger  than 
South  America?  In  the  West  its  territory  began  at  the  Polish  frontier 


Abridged  and  Adapted  from  pp.  54—63,  A  View  of  All  the  Russias  by 
Laurens  van  der  Post.  Copyright  ©  1964  by  Laurens  van  der  Post.  By 
permission  of  William  Morrow  &  Company,  Inc. 
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near  Kaliningrad  and  stretched  in  one  unbroken  mass  eastwards  for 
more  than  six  thousand  miles  to  Cape  Dezhnev,  on  the  Chukotsky 
Peninsula.  Indeed  that  was  not  the  end  yet.  One  would  have  to  go 
out  into  the  Bering  Strait  to  Ratmanov  Island  to  find  there  the 
easternmost  end  of  Soviet  territory. 

So  wide  apart  are  the  two  extremities  of  land  that  it  is  day  in 
one  when  it  is  still  night  in  the  other.  He  himself  had  once  flown  in  a 
fast  jet  aircraft  from  Baikal  to  Moscow  and  had  made  four  landings 
on  the  way.  Each  time  as  they  landed  the  sun  had  set  and  each  time 
they  took  to  the  air  the  sun  had  risen  again.  The  southernmost  point 
of  the  Soviet  Union  was  near  Kushka,  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan, 
only  about  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  Equator.  The  northernmost 
point  was  well  inside  the  Arctic  Circle,  at  Cape  Chelyuskin  in  Siberia, 
a  bare  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  Pole.  These  two  ends  were 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  apart.  Though  the  actual  time 
differences  now  were  not  so  great  as  between  west  and  east,  the 
seasonal  ones  were  greater.  In  an  hour  or  two,  for  instance,  we 
would  be  flying  over  south  Turkmenia,  where  spring  comes  in 
January.  There  the  winter  was  short  and  could  hardly  be  called 
winter  at  all.  But  in  the  north  at  Cape  Chelyuskin  even  in 
midsummer  the  winds  still  piled  up  giant  hills  of  ice  on  the  shore. 
Already  in  Turkmenia,  plowing  and  sowing  would  be  done  and  the 
spring  would  be  nearly  over.  But  in  Uzbekistan,  where  we  would 
land  in  a  few  hours,  we  would  find  the  earth  aglow  with  purple 
heliotrope,  scarlet  poppies  and  wild  red  tulips.  Yet  the  apple  trees 
around  Moscow  would  not  blossom  until  late  in  May  and  in  the  far 
north  of  Siberia  the  tundra  rivers  would  not  be  free  of  ice  until  the 
end  of  June.  There  by  August  the  ice  and  frost  would  start  their 
march  to  the  south.  In  the  extreme  south  the  bamboo  shot  up  at  the 
rate  of  a  yard  a  day.  On  the  northern  Siberian  shore  it  took  the 
straggling  larch  trees  a  century  to  grow  the  thickness  of  a  man’s 
middle  finger.  In  the  south  they  would  already  be  harvesting  the 
grain,  while  in  Kamchatka  the  snow  was  still  falling.  That,  measured 
in  the  seasons,  was  the  physical  frame  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  inside  this  had  to  be  fitted  the  massive  and  endless  diversity 
of  detail.  To  start  with,  there  were  the  rivers.  It  was  the  rivers  that 
first  gave  the  Russians  a  meaning  in  the  emerging  world  and  a  way 
of  communicating.  And  surely  no  land  on  earth  was  ever  blessed 
with  such  rivers!  Even  to  this  day  the  length  of  navigable  rivers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  greater  than  the  mileage  of  their  railway  system. 
Their  great  rivers  flowed  north,  west,  east  and  south.  Some  of  the 
greatest  never  even  reached  the  sea  so  vast  was  the  land.  The  Volga, 
for  one,  flowed  twenty-three  hundred  miles  from  its  source  in  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Russian  plain  and  finished  in  the  land-locked 
Caspian  in  the  far  south;  the  Amu  Darya  and  Syr  Darya,  two  of  the 
greatest  rivers  of  Central  Asia,  just  fed  the  enclosed  Aral  Sea.  Above 
all,  I  must  not  forget  the  Siberian  rivers,  which  were  perhaps  the 


greatest,  such  as  the  Yenisei  which  was  over  twenty-seven  hundred 
miles  long.  The  rivers  of  European  Russia,  he  would  say,  flowed  out 
of  history  into  the  present.  The  rivers  of  Siberia  and  the  Far  East 
flowed  out  of  the  present  into  the  future  of  his  land.  Then  there  were 
the  seas,  inner  and  outer.  Did  I  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  a 
great  sea  power;  that  its  coast  line  was  twice  the  length  of  its  land 
frontiers?  Three  of  the  world’s  four  oceans  lapped  Soviet  earth  in 
twelve  seas,  each  one  different.  As  for  the  lakes,  they  varied  from  the 
world’s  largest,  the  Caspian,  to  the  deepest.  Lake  Baikal. 

There  were  great  mountain  ranges  from  the  Pamirs,  rising 
fiercely  to  their  crowning  summit  in  the  24,390-foot  Mount  Stalin,  to 
the  ancient  and  gentle  Urals,  whose  highest  point  attains  a  mere 
5,800  feet.  There  were  valleys  where  life  had  to  breathe  deep  and 
\fast  to  survive  at  an  average  level  of  over  three  miles  above  the  sea. 
And  there  was  the  decline  of  all  this  tossed  and  tormented  earth  into 
the  great  plains  to  the  west,  east  and  north  of  the  Ukraine  for 
thousands  of  miles.  There  were  plains  where  he  had  sat  on  his  horse 
amid  grass  so  high  that  the  yellow  tassels  brushed  his  lips,  plains 
which  when  they  were  autumn-bare  were  just  filled  with  sky  and 
space.  He  spoke  of  these  plains  with  a  warmth  that  not  even  the 
rivers  had  been  able  to  raise  in  him.  Clearly  the  core  of  his  spirit,  like 
that  of  his  people,  was  a  wide,  wide  plain. 

Then  east  of  the  plains,  he  continued,  came  the  plateaus  and 
hills  of  Siberia,  and  then  the  earth  became  inflamed  again  until  in 
Kamchatka  it  erupted  in  the  world’s  highest  volcano.  In  the  Kurils 
and  Kamchatka  alone  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  volcanoes, 
of  which  at  least  sixty  were  active.  The  bird  and  sea  life  there  was 
incredible.  White  whales  rolled,  huffed  and  puffed  in  the  waves  there, 
blowing  fountains  of  pearl  into  the  air.  He  had  even  seen  islands  so 
packed  with  birds,  seals  and  walruses  that  one  could  not  walk  on 
them. 

All  this  far-flung  and  diverse  land  had  220  million  people  of  185 
different  racial  groups.  There  were  Ukrainians  and  greater  Russians, 
Byelo  or  White  Russians,  Uzbeks,  Tartars,  Kazakhs,  Azerbaijanians, 
Armenians,  Georgians,  Jews,  Lithuanians,  Moldavians,  Volga 
Germans,  Turkomans,  Kirghiz,  Chuwash,  and  innumerable  smaller 
minorities  like  the  Bashkir,  the  Buryats  of  Siberia,  the  Yakuts,  the 
Golds  and  Chukchi  hunters  of  the  Far  East,  the  Nentsi  of  the  tundra 
down  to  villages  of  Russian  blacks  in  the  Caucasus.  These  groups 
were  organized  into  a  hundred  separate  nationalities  and 
concentrated  into  the  fifteen  republics  that  constituted  the  Soviet 
Union  today! 

There,  then — he  drew  breath — were  some  of  the  facts,  but  how 
convey  the  emotion?  He  would  have  to  be  a  poet,  painter,  dancer 
and  musician  in  order  to  do  so.  He  could  only  suggest  I  should  listen 
to  Russian  music  with  an  alert  ear.  He  believed  that  one  characteristic 
which  distinguished  it  from  the  music  of  other  countries  was  that  it 


The  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  often  are  the 
subject  matter  of  an 
artist’s  brush. 


had  within  it  just  such  an  immensity  of  scale.  Russian  music  had  a 
permanent  background  of  great  space  and  vast  silences.  It  expressed 
the  immensities;  the  song  of  the  first  bird  at  dawn,  the  vast  stillness  of 
the  night,  the  howl  of  a  pack  of  wolves  on  the  rim  of  the  great 
Siberian  plains,  and  their  emptiness  and  isolation,  the  sound  of  a 
hunter’s  horn  in  the  vast  woods  and  forests  of  Russia,  the  wings  of 
the  wild  swans  beating  the  air  over  a  Siberian  river  with  the  ice 
beginning  to  form  along  the  edge,  the  wind  stirring  before  the  rain  in 
the  horse-high  grass  on  the  steppes,  the  voice  of  boatman  calling  to 
boatman,  the  unending  quests — but  always  it  was  sound  coming 
from  afar  and  going  farther  still.  Today  there  were  other  sounds  and 
new  rhythms  to  be  added:  the  hum  of  hydro-electric  turbines,  factory 
sirens  and  the  exhausts  of  tractors  break  silences  of  woods  and 
plains.  But  the  bigness  of  the  land  was  still  underneath  and  dominant 
over  all.  Between  one  note  and  another  the  same  great  silence  and 
space  claimed  them  all.  It  might  be  melancholy,  but  it  was  a  noble 
sadness.  The  same  was  true  of  Russian  painting.  Apart  from  the 
saints  in  their  jewelled  icons  (religious  paintings),  it  was  only  the 
landscape  that  really  inflamed  their  painters’  vision.  This  was  true 
also  for  poetry.  The  land  was  its  deepest  source  of  inspiration. 

So  on  right  down  to  the  young,  for  whom  the  poet  Yevtushenko 
spoke  when  he  wrote  of  the  exiles  in  Siberia: 

‘They  crumbled  its  soil  in  their  fingers, 
drank  its  water,  and  let  their  children  drink, 
questioned,  understood,  possessed, 
felt  it  as  earth  and  tied  by  blood  to  them.  ” 

And  what  of  the  novels?  I  asked. 

The  typical  Russian  novel  too  was  long  like  a  Siberian  river 
finding  its  way  to  the  sea,  he  replied.  Surely  the  novelists  of  no  other 
country  had  tales  so  long  and  winding  to  tell?  The  Russian  spirit 
thrived  on  expansion.  But  the  Russians  were  always  in  difficulties 
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with  the  immensity  of  what  they  felt  they  had  to  express.  Always, 
whatever  the  medium,  above  and  beyond  it  was  the  greatness  of 
their  land.  It  gave  them  all  their  “shiroky,”  their  “wide-open 
spacious”  nature,  the  quality  they  loved  above  all  in  human  beings. 
Scratch  a  Russian  in  office,  factory  or  school,  and  you  would  find  at 
heart  a  wanderer  and  a  kind  of  sailor.  Yes,  that  was  it!  They  were  all 
land  sailors,  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  ocean  reality  of  their  country 
as  any  old  salt  with  that  of  the  sea. 

Look  at  their  history  too.  The  dominant  factor  there  was  the 
greatness  of  their  land.  Invaded  as  no  other  country,  perhaps,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  with  no  initial  barrier  of  sea  or  mountain  to 
protect  them,  they  survived  because  the  bigness  of  the  land  defeated 
the  invaders.  Always,  he  went  on,  there  was  room  for  escape  in 
places  like  the  great  forests  of  the  north,  the  marshes  and  marches  of 
the  Don,  and  increasingly  in  Siberia,  which  was  both  a  region  of  exile 
and  a  home  of  freedom  and  independence  for  the  Russian  spirit. 

That  was  what  gave  Russian  history  its  unique  quality.  Basically  it 
was  the  history  of  a  people  committed  to  an  act  of  supreme  faith  in 
the  land  and  its  greatness. 

Did  the  young  people,  I  asked,  feel  about  their  history  as  he 
did?  Even  more  so,  he  replied.  They  believed  that  the  people  and 
the  land  made  Russia  what  it  was,  and  would  make  it  too  in  the 
future,  whatever  the  appearance  to  the  contrary  might  be. 

At  this  point  one  of  the  notices  was  flashing  a  warning  that  we 
were  about  to  land.  So  I  said  good-bye  to  my  friend.  He  thanked  me 
for  the  chance  I  had  given  him  of  talking  so  intimately,  so 
“dusha-dushi”  (“soul  to  soul”)  with  a  foreigner,  a  way  of  speaking  I 
was  to  find  that  was  most  important  to  Russians.  I  said  that  I  had  to 
thank  him  for  he  had  done  all  the  work,  and  I  had  merely  listened 
“dusha-dushi.  ”  He  laughed  at  that,  shook  my  hand  again,  bowed 
slightly  with  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  left. 


Describe  the  vastness  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  comparing  the  seasons  in 
different  areas  of  the  country  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

How  important  are  the  rivers  in  the  Soviet  Union?  The  seas?  Explain  what 
you  think  the  Russian  meant  by  the  following  statement:  “The  rivers  of 
European  Russia  flowed  out  of  history  into  the  present.  The  rivers  of  Siberia 
and  the  Far  East  flowed  out  of  the  present  into  the  future.” 

Who  are  “the  Russians”?  Why  do  you  think  there  are  so  many  different 
nationalities  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

What  do  you  think  the  Russian  meant  when  he  said  that  the  land  protected 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Russian  spirit? 

How  has  the  land  affected  Russian  writers?  Russian  history? 

Do  you  agree  with  the  Russian  that  a  feeling  for  the  immensity  of  the  land 
helps  one  understand  the  people  and  the  country?  Explain  your  answer. 
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The  Environment 


Sascha  beamed.  He  had  just  delivered  50  pounds  of  carefully 
tied  waste  paper  to  a  special  collection  point  and  had  received  a 
pink,  green,  and  yellow  coupon  in  return.  The  coupon  gave  him  the 
right  to  buy  a  real  prize  in  this  country — a  popular  but  hard-to-get 
book  that  he  had  long  wanted. 

He  had  just  taken  advantage  of  an  increasingly  popular  program 
to  get  people  to  save  waste  paper  for  recycling. 

In  Moscow  alone,  more  than  100,000  tons  of  waste  paper 
reportedly  has  been  hauled  to  collection  points.  Sascha  stood  in  line 
with  a  traffic  policeman  who  had  brought  his  two  bundles  in  an 
official  car. 

The  paper  saved  in  Moscow  in  the  first  18  months  of  the 
program  spared  about  12,000  acres  of  forest.  Launched  in  1974,  the 
program  has  spread  to  the  capitals  of  all  15  Soviet  republics. 

Sascha  took  his  coupon — one  for  every  50  pounds  (or  20 
kilograms)  of  paper — to  the  glass-fronted  “Salon”  bookshop  on 
Chekov  Street  and  scanned  the  list  of  books  available  to  coupon 
holders.  Of  the  nine  titles,  he  chose  a  handsome,  red-bound  edition 
of  Oliver  Twist  by  Charles  Dickens. 

There  are  some  hitches,  however:  It  took  Sascha  and  this 
reporter  75  minutes  to  dispose  of  the  paper  and  get  the  book.  The 
first  three  receiving  stations  we  tried  were  closed  because  they  had 
been  swamped  with  too  much  paper  to  handle.  At  least  five  more 
recycling  plants  reportedly  are  needed. 

The  program,  originally  intended  for  one  year,  but  already  in  its 
third,  was  launched  by  the  state  committee  on  supplies  and  the 
committee  on  publishing.  Both  need  more  paper. 

Sascha  is  just  one  of  the  many  citizens  of  the  vast  lands  of  the  Soviet 
Union  who  is  doing  his  part  to  help  his  country.  In  this  case,  there  was  a 
reward — a  book.  Sometimes  the  reward  is  just  knowing  that  something  has 
been  done  to  better  the  environment.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  largest 
country  on  earth.  It  covers  a  land  area  of  8.6  million  square  miles.  It  is  rich  in 
people  and  in  natural  resources.  Its  climate  is  as  varied  as  its  physical 
environment.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  or  perhaps  because  of  them,  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  had  to  work  hard  to  make  the  most  of  their  many 
resources.  Today,  they  have  to  contend  with  the  same  problems  as  many 
other  countries — pollution,  energy,  and  waste. 


Adapted  from  David  K.  Willis,  “Waste  paper  +  rubles  =  books.”  Reprinted 
by  permission  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (September  28,  1976, 
p.  2).  ©  1976  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society.  All  rights  reserved. 
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B/ICKGROUND 


Mountain  ranges  enclose  most  of  the  Soviet  Union  along  its  southern 
border:  the  Carpathians,  the  Crimean  and  Caucasus  mountains  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia;  the  Kopet  Dagh,  Pamir,  Tien  Shan,  Altai,  and  Sayan 
mountains  in  Central  Asia;  the  Yablonovoi  and  Stanovoi  ranges  in  Eastern 
Siberia.  Western  Russia  is  mostly  a  glacial  plain  known  as  the  Great  Russian 
Lowlands.  Ridges  of  boulders,  stones,  and  other  debris  divide  its  rivers — the 
Dvina,  Volkhov,  and  Pechora — from  its  other  rivers — the  Dnieper,  Don, 
Volga,  Dniester,  and  the  Ural. 
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Most  of  the  Soviet  rivers  are  frozen  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
ice  may  be  four  feet  thick.  Even  in  the  southern  part  of  Soviet  Europe,  rivers 
may  be  blocked  by  ice  for  four  months.  Where  streams  flow  northward,  ice 
melts  along  their  headwaters,  and  spring  floods  develop  upstream  while  the 
lower  course  is  still  dammed  by  ice.  Spring  thaw  begins  in  southern  Siberia 
in  mid-April.  But,  in  the  Arctic,  it  does  not  start  until  June.  So  spring  floods 
reach  the  north  before  spring  temperatures  have  started  to  thaw  the  river 
ice.  Because  of  this,  Soviet  rivers  vary  widely  in  their  seasonal  flow. 
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All  of  the  country’s  major  seaports  except  Vladivostok  lie  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  Each  of  the  Arctic  rivers  has  its  own  port.  The  great 
Siberian  rivers — the  Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena — end  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  which  is 
frozen  for  nine  or  ten  months  a  year.  The  south-flowing  Volga  is  the  most 
important  river.  It  carries  over  half  the  inland  waterborne  commerce.  But  it 
flows  into  the  landlocked  Caspian  Sea.  The  Don  and  Dneiper  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Bosporous. 
Nowhere  does  a  Soviet  river  provide  free  access  to  the  open  sea. 

The  Ural  Mountains  separate  the  Great  Russian  Lowlands  from  the 
West  Siberian  Plain.  The  Plain  is  very  flat  and  marshy.  The  Turan  Lowlands 
lie  south  of  the  West  Siberian  Plain.  The  western  half  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  four  major  vegetation  zones.  The  pure  tundra  stretches  across  all  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Eurasian  continent.  Its  vegetation  is  made  up  mainly  of 
sedge  (a  plant  that  is  like  grass),  lichen,  moss,  and  flowering  herbs.  Toward 
the  south,  the  tundra  becomes  wooded  and  turns  into  a  taiga,  a  forest  of 
evergreen  cone-bearing  trees.  The  taiga  covers  an  area  of  some  3  million 
square  miles  and  is  the  largest  forest  area  in  the  world.  It  takes  up  about  40 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  wedge-shaped  region 
west  of  the  Urals,  the  trees  of  the  forests  become  mixed  with  trees  that  lose 
their  leaves. 

In  the  next  region  southward,  mixed  forests  turn  to  wooded  grasslands 
and  finally  to  pure  grasslands  or  steppe.  This  area  stretches  all  the  way  from 
the  western  border  to  the  Altai  Mountains  in  Central  Asia.  South  of  the 
steppe  and  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  the  true  desert  land.  The  desert  soils, 
however,  contain  basic  minerals,  and  this  area  has  been  opened  to 
cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation  canals. 


This  view  is  of  the 
taiga,  a  forest  of  ever¬ 
green  trees,  found 
near  the  Siberian  city 
of  Irkutsk. 
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What  do  most  of  the  Soviet  rivers  have  in  common?  None  of  the  Soviet 
rivers  provide  free  access  to  the  sea.  What  effect  do  you  think  this  has  on 
the  country? 

What  is  the  tundra?  The  taiga?  The  steppe?  Where  is  each  found? 

The  Climate  .  .  .  There  are  extremes  of  climate  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  highest  rate  of  precipitation  occurs  in  the  summer  season.  The  winters 
are  dry  as  the  continent  turns  very  cold  and  temperatures  drop  as  low  as 
-58°  F.  [—50°  C.]  in  some  parts  of  northern  Siberia.  Snow  lasts  from  20 
days  in  Central  Asia  to  260  days  in  the  north  of  Siberia. 

About  half  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  permafrost,  ground  that  is  always 
frozen.  The  lower  layer  of  ground  stays  frozen  even  though  the  top  layer 
thaws  during  the  summer.  Long,  cold  winters  and  short,  cool  summers  help 


Above:  Severe  frost 
wraps  the  city  of  Ya¬ 
kutsk,  Siberia,  in  a 
dense  snow  fog.  Be¬ 
low:  Reindeer  are  used 
for  transportation  and 
sport  in  some  areas  of 
Siberia. 
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this  condition.  Because  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  close  to  polar  latitudes,  only 
the  port  of  Murmansk  on  the  Barents  Sea  remains  ice-free  all  year  round. 

One  of  the  coldest  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  Siberia,  a  part  of  the 
Asia  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Siberia’s  3.8  million  square  miles  make 
up  about  45  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  total  territory.  The  following  is 
one  visitor’s  account  of  how  the  climate  affects  life  in  Yakutsk,  a  town  in 
Siberia. 

It  is  only  minus  4  degrees  F.  [—20°  C.]  these  days  here  in 
Yakutsk,  and  that  means  spring  has  come  to  Siberia. 

A  few  bullfinches  have  already  come  back  from  the  south.  Since 
the  beginning  of  March  children  have  been  skiing  and  skating — sports 
that  are  just  too  unpleasant  to  do  in  the  January  frosts  of  minus  58 
degrees  F.  [-50°  C.]  and  a  lot  of  Yakutsk  city  folk  have  already  shed 
their  .  .  .  warm  reindeer  skin  boots  for  more  conventional  leather 
boots. 

Yakutsk  is  not  quite  so  cold  as  the  world’s  “cold  pole”  at 
Verkhoyansk,  400  miles  north  of  here  in  northeast  Siberia.  But  it  is 
runner-up.  .  .  . 

To  a  stranger  in  town  it  still  looks  deceptively  like  winter.  The 
cold  stings  the  cheeks.  The  sunlight  forms  halos  of  tiny  snow  crystals 
blowing  in  the  air.  The  mighty  Lena  River — 12  miles  wide  at  this 
point — is  still  frozen  to  a  depth  that  supports  heavy-duty  ice  roads 
across  it. 

Here  windows  and  doors  come  in  sets  of  three  ...  so  as  to  form 
two  insulating  pockets  of  air  against  the  frigid  out-of-doors. 

Apartment  houses  are  elevated  on  stilts  so  as  not  to  thaw  the 
permanently  frozen  ground  underneath  them. 

To  year-round  residents,  however,  March  means  balmy  weather. 
Workmen  who  hack  future  drinking  water  out  of  the  Lena’s  clear 
blue  ice  are  coatless  and  gloveless.  The  first-to-fourth  graders— who 
earlier  were  excused  from  school  on  days  when  temperatures 
[dropped]  to  minus  49  degrees  F.  [—45°  C.] — no  longer  have  these 
petty  interruptions  in  their  education.  .  .  . 

Housing  construction  which  also  drew  to  a  grudging  halt  at  58 
degrees  F.  below  zero,  now  is  back  to  everyday  activity.  And  to 
everyone’s  relief  the  days  are  again  sunny  and  clear,  without  the 
“human  habitation  fog”  that  enshrouds  the  city  at  minus  40  degrees 
F.  [-40°  C.]. 

The  more  [showy  spring  will  come  in  April.  Suddenly  the  ice 
will  break  up  on  the  Lena — and  the  settlements  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  will  become  isolated  for  several  weeks  until  the  ferries  and 
small  boats  can  resume  their  traffic.  The  falcons  and  eagles  will 
return,  and  in  May  there  will  be  a  rush  of  snowdrops,  bluebells,  and 
marguerites. 


Elizabeth  Pond,  “At  -4  degrees  F.  it’s  spring.”  Reprinted  by  permission 
from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (March  21,  1975,  pp.  1,  4).  ©  1975 
The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Children  tend  the 
family  camels  near 
the  Kara  Kum  Desert 
in  Turkmenistan. 


In  direct  contrast  to  the  cold  of  Siberia  is  the  heat  of  the  Kara  Kum 
(“black  sand”)  Desert  of  the  Central  Asian  Republic  of  Turkmenistan.  In 
1912,  a  desert  station,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  organized  here  to  study 
desert  ecology.  Below,  a  recent  visitor  to  the  area  talks  about  the  Kara 
Kum. 

“This  area  is  the  hottest  spot  in  the  U.S.S.R. — not  bad,  only 
about  50°  C.,  122°  F.,  in  the  shade.  And  dry.” 

Very  dry.  Driving  in,  we  passed  the  familiar  tractor-sleds  with 
water  tanks;  all  water  comes  by  train  from  70  kilometers  away  across 
the  classic  sand  desert.  One-humped  dromedary  camels  browsed 
haughtily  on  the  scarce  shoots  of  saxaul  shrubs.  The  sky  was  a 
luminous  blue  without  a  wisp  of  cloud. 

We  talked  about  desert  fauna — a  thousand  kinds  of  insects, 
more  than  220  bird  species,  and  mammals  like  the  pale  desert  fox 
and  small  wildcat.  The  creature  I  like  best  was  a  lizard  with  large  red 
“ears.”  When  we  stumbled  onto  him,  he  trembled  with  such 
vibration  that  he  shivered  his  way  right  into  the  sand  and  safety.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  ate  in  the  shade  of  a  tarpaulin,  sprawled  on  rich  carpets 
that  our  hosts  had  spread  upon  the  sand.  I  carried  away  some  vivid 
memories:  of  a  staff  ranger  in  a  snap-brim  hat,  perched  grandly  on 
the  back  of  a  camel  ...  of  the  super-fine  sand  that  etched  a  frosting 
into  the  lenses  of  my  sunglasses  ...  of  the  pain  brought  to  squinting 
eyes  by  the  midday  glare. 

Not  only  does  the  Kara  Kum  cover  90  percent  of  Turkmenistan; 
it  and  other  deserts  comprise  ten  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

Bart  McDowell,  Journey  Across  Russia:  The  Soviet  Union  Today  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.:  National  Geographic  Society,  1977),  p.  279. 
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What  is  permafrost?  How  does  it  affect  life  in  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
What  do  the  people  do  to  live  with  the  cold  and  ice?  Do  you  think  you  could 
learn  to  live  in  such  a  climate?  Why  or  why  not? 

What  do  you  think  it  would  be  like  to  live  in  a  desert  area  like  the  Kara 
Kum? 

What  do  the  accounts  about  Yakutsk  and  the  Kara  Kum  lead  you  to 
conclude  about  life  styles  in  the  Soviet  Union? 


This  mine  is  in  Kursk,  a  city  in  the  Dnieper  basin.  Surrounding  the  city  is  one 
of  the  largest  iron  ore  fields  in  the  world. 


Natural  Resources  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union  has  vast  resources  of  iron 
ore,  natural  gas,  and  coal.  Of  these,  coal  is  the  major  resource.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  Union  says  it  is  today’s  largest  producer  of  coal.  In  1975,  coal  still 
provided  30  percent  of  the  fuel  needed  by  the  country.  The  Kuznets  Basin 
in  western  Siberia  is  one  of  the  richest  deposits  of  coal  in  the  world.  Its  coal 
is  used  by  the  iron  and  steel  mills  in  the  Urals  and  western  Siberia  and  by 
some  metallurgy  plants.  The  cost  of  mining  in  the  Kuznets  is  rather  low.  But 
the  great  distance  of  this  basin  from  industrial  users  reduces  its  importance 
and  limits  its  full  development. 
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Coal  mining  causes  the  largest  area  of  stripped  land.  In  1970,  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  coal  was  taken  out  by  surface  mining.  By 
the  year  2000,  however,  that  figure  will  probably  rise  to  70  percent.  In 
1980,  the  Soviet  Union  probably  will  be  the  world’s  leading  coal  strip 
miner. 

Hundreds  of  “mountains”  of  waste  material  have  resulted  from  coal 
mining.  The  “mountains”  pose  serious  problems.  In  1972,  a  Soviet  author 
described  what  the  coal  mining  had  done: 

I  recall  driving  through  the  Donets  Basin.  The  trip  lasted  three 
days,  .  .  .  and  for  three  days  the  coarse,  stinging  dust  made  your 
teeth  crunch,  blew  your  hair  around,  obstructed  your  sight;  a  gray, 
elusive  haze  shimmered  all  around;  the  wind  smelled  of  metal, 
scorched  sand  and  fuel  oil.  .  .  .  The  waste  heaps  were  interspersed 
with  wheat  and  melon  fields;  apple  and  cherry  orchards  kept 
appearing  behind  the  fences.  Alas,  the  dust  lay  on  the  cherries  and 
watermelons  too.  It  also  lay  on  the  shady  glades  and  on  the  warm 
ponds  in  the  recreation  zones.  .  .  . 

The  existence  of  these  natural  resources  has  led  to  the  development  of 
some  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  early  development  of  one  of  these 
areas,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  discussed  below. 

On  a  sunny  summer  morning  we  drove  up  to  a  post  marked 
“Europe”  on  one  side  and  “Asia”  on  the  other.  In  the  valley  ahead 
lay  the  old  Urals  town  of  Zlatoust.  It  was  founded  in  1754  by 
members  of  the  Masolov  family,  Tula  manufacturers,  who  brought 
serfs  here  from  many  parts  of  Russia  and  built  an  iron  foundry. 

Some  50  years  earlier,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  news  that  first-grade  iron  ore  had  been  found  in  the  Urals 
reached  Peter  I  [Peter  the  Great].  The  war  against  Sweden  was 
imminent,  and  Moscow  did  not  want  to  depend  on  imported  iron. 

Peter  ordered  prospectors  to  find  the  best  ore  and  send  samples  to 
Tula,  then  the  country’s  metallurgy  center.  There  Nikita  Demidovich 
Antufiev  .  .  .  smelted  the  ore  and,  soon  after,  presented  the  czar  with 
six  excellent  rifles  made  from  the  metal.  An  order  came  from  the 
capital  to  find  a  site  for  a  mill,  and  in  1701  a  blast  furnace  in 
Nevyansk,  the  first  in  the  Urals,  was  blown  in.  Eventually,  the  town 
of  Zlatoust  was  founded. 

In  the  1950’s,  another  area  of  the  Urals  was  developed,  and  the  town 
of  Kachkanar  was  founded.  Today,  Kachkanar  supplies  iron  ore  to  the  mills 


V.  Travinsky,  “Zemnoi  peizazh,”  Literatumaia  gazeta.  Translation  copy¬ 
right  1972  by  The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (Vol.  XXIV,  No.  22; 
June  28,  1972,  p.  2),  published  weekly  at  The  Ohio  State  University  by 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies;  reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  Digest. 

Nikolai  Popov,  “The  Urals;  The  First  Frontier,”  Soviet  Life,  No.  12  (135), 
(December  1967),  p.  23. 
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City  planners  study  a  model  of  a  Soviet  city.  Many 
new  cities  are  built  according  to  a  plan. 


of  the  Central  Urals.  Below,  a  Soviet  writer  tells  how  Kachkanar  was 
born. 

The  railroad  tracks  were  laid  to  the  village  of  Valeryanovskaya,  where 
the  line  was  stopped  abruptly  by  a  dense  wall  of  virgin  forest.  The 
builders — mostly  young  men  just  out  of  the  army,  who  had  come  to 
the  project  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  Young  Communist 
League— started  by  hacking  a  clearing  through  the  forest  toward  Mt. 
Kachkanar.  There  they  began  building  what  was  to  be  the  world  s 
biggest  ore-dressing  works.  .  .  .  They  lived  in  tents  at  first,  but  before 
winter  they  moved  into  wooden  houses  they  had  built.  The 
weather— rain,  cold  and  snow— complicated  matters.  So  did  the  thick 

swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  the  ticks.  .  .  . 

The  echoes  of  the  blasting  attracted  young  people  from  the 
villages  scattered  throughout  the  surrounding  forests;  they  were  the 
children  of  prospectors  who  had  panned  gold  along  streams  in  the 
not  so  distant  past.  Many  came  with  their  carpentry  tools  and  joined 
building  crews.  Workers  arrived  from  all  over  the  Urals  and  from 
Siberia  too.  Most  were  unskilled,  but  they  learned  on  the  job,  and 
when  the  construction  work  was  finished,  they  took  jobs  at  the 
ore-dressing  works. 

Why  are  the  coal  basins  of  the  Kuznets  not  fully  developed? 

What  is  strip  mining?  What  does  it  do  to  the  land? 

What  are  some  of  the  effects  coal  mining  has  had  on  the  environment  of  the 

Soviet  Union? 

What  led  to  the  development  of  the  Urals  in  the  1700’s? 

Compare  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  town  of  Zlatoust  with  that  of 

the  town  of  Kachkanar. 


Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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C/1SE  STUDY 


Problems  of  the  Environment .  .  •  Like  many 

other  countries  today,  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned  about  its  natural 
resources,  its  wildlife,  and  pollution.  The  three  accounts  that  follow  tell  about 
environmental  problems  and  what  could  be  or  is  being  done  to  take  care  of 
them. 


Lake  Baikal’s  resources  run  to  5,500  cubic 
miles,  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  fresh  water.  Several 
years  ago  the  press  raised  a  discussion  about  the 
“poisoning”  of  Lake  Baikal.  Concerned  people 
used  the  press  to  launch  their  protest  against  the 
lakeside  cellulose  factory  which  was  discharging 
part  of  its  industrial  waste  into  Baikal’s  waters.  As 
a  result  of  the  alarm  raised,  the  factory  took  steps 
to  purify  its  sewage. 

By  1971,  all  the  research  work  on  the  lake 
was  done.  Protective  forest  strips  will  be  planted 
and  the  shifting  sands  will  be  made  stable.  New 


preserves  will  be  created.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Timber,  Pulp,  Paper  and  Woodworking  Industry 
has  already  singled  out  an  area  of  20,860  square 
miles  of  water-protected  woods,  where  no  lum¬ 
bering  will  be  allowed. 

It  was  decided  not  to  build  any  new  factories 
that  might  pollute  the  shores  and  waters  of  the 
lake. 


Adapted  from  Anatoli  Filatov,  “On  Lake  Baikal,”  Soviet  Life, 
No.  9  (167),  (August  1970),  pp.  49-50. 


An  astonishing  natural  area  has  been  pre¬ 
served  where  the  swift  Vakhsh,  coming  down 
from  the  mountains,  hurries  to  meet  the  Pyandzh. 
Extensive  irrigation  and  land  reclamation  work 
began  in  the  valley  during  the  1930’s.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  made  Tiger  Gorge  a  nature  reserve.  Here 
the  river  jungle — tugai — nestles  against  the  desert. 

Design  work  on  a  plan  for  plowing  and 
irrigation  of  the  Karadum  tract,  which  borders  the 
reserve,  is  well  under  way.  Scientists  are  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  the  designers  are  not  taking  into 
account  the  need  to  preserve  the  sand  hills  around 
it.  Without  them,  there  will  be  changes  in  the 
floodplain.  During  the  short  southern  spring, 
nearly  the  whole  jungle  population  moves  to  the 
sand  hills.  If  the  animals  do  not  get  more  vitamin- 
rich  food  in  the  period  when  their  young  are  born, 
they  may  be  in  danger  of  dying  out. 

When  the  Nurek  energy  giant  was  being 
designed,  no  one  knew  that  the  dam  thrown 
across  the  upper  Vakhsh  would  have  such  an 
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Toss  from  Soufoto 


impact  on  the  reserve.  After  the  filling  of  the 
reservoir  began,  the  floodwater  feeding  Tiger 
Gorge’s  tugai  was  cut  off.  The  lakes  in  that  area 
grew  shallow,  and  salt  marshes  appeared  in  some 
places.  With  the  building  of  the  Rogun  Hydroelec¬ 
tric  Station  above  the  Nurek  station,  the  problem 
of  supplying  water  to  the  nature  reserve  will 
become  critical  unless  it  is  solved  now. 

Adapted  from  “Preserving  Nature  Areas  in  USSR;  Dzhikistan’s 
Tiger  Gorge’  Has  Problems.”  Translation  copyright  1976  by 
The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (Vol.  XX^II,  No.  18; 
June  2,  1976,  pp.  7,  8),  published  weekly  at  The  Ohio  State 
University  by  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Slavic  Studies;  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Digest. 


In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  danger  of  reducing 
fertile  land  area  because  of  more  mining  opera¬ 
tions  keeps  mounting.  Every  15  to  18  years 
mineral  output  doubles.  An  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  so  pressing  that  a  new  science  has  been 
bom:  land  reclamation.  Its  objective  is  to  find  ways 
to  rejuvenate,  or  make  like  new  again,  areas  made 
sterile,  or  unproductive,  by  mining  operations. 
Soviet  scientists  divide  the  problem  into  two  parts: 
The  first  has  to  do  with  the  mining  operation,  the 
second  is  the  biological  cure. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  mining  itself:  It 
creates  pits,  quarries  and  dumps.  What  results  is  a 


new  type  of  landscape.  The  first  job  of  reclamation 
is  to  get  the  land  back  in  shape  after  a  part  of  it  has 
been  mined  out.  The  waste  dumps  must  be 
leveled  or  moved  back  into  the  open  pit.  Some¬ 
times  the  easiest  thing  to  do  is  to  fill  the  pit  with 
water  and  breed  fish  in  it. 

Coal  mine  waste  dumps  present  a  knotty 
problem.  There  are  many  such  dumps.  The 
mountains  of  waste,  125  to  250  feet  high,  are 
gradually  being  surrounded  by  new  urban  dis¬ 
tricts.  Not  only  a  pleasing  landscape  is  involved. 
Many  waste  dumps  are  made  up  of  materials  that 
tend  to  ignite. 

We  are  fighting  those  mounds  of  waste.  The 
interior  fires  are  put  out  by  pumping  in  clay  slurry. 
Then  these  “city  volcanoes”  are  cleared  away.  It 
is  an  expensive  operation. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Land  Legislation  of  the 
USSR  and  the  Union  Republics  provide  that  as 
much  land  must  be  “returned”  by  the  mines  as 
was  taken  from  farm  use.  From  now  on,  soil 
reclamation  by  all  users  of  the  land  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  law. 

Adapted  from  Lazar  Lifshits,  “Rejuvenated  Soil,”  Soviet  Life, 
No.  3  (234),  (March  1976),  pp.  44-45. 


What  environmental  problem  is  brought  out  in  each  of  the  three  accounts? 
How  is  each  being  handled? 

Do  you  have  the  same  kinds  of  problems  in  your  state  or  town?  If  so,  how 
are  they  being  handled? 
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EXPLOR/1TION 


Study  the  maps  in  the  chapter.  Then  answer 
the  following  questions: 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
What  are  the  major  mountain  ranges  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  How  much  territory  do  they  cover? 

What  are  the  major  rivers  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
Where  are  most  of  them  found? 

Where  are  the  Soviet  seaports  located? 


In  what  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  most  of  the 
tundra  found?  The  taiga?  The  steppe?  The 
plains? 

What  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  coldest?  The 
warmest? 

What  are  the  Soviet  Union’s  major  natural  re¬ 
sources?  In  what  area  are  they  found? 
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How  has  the  Soviet  Union  been  adapting  its 
physical  environment  to  human  uses? 

How  has  the  development  of  natural  resources 
changed  over  the  years? 


Respond  to  this  statement:  “The  ability  of  people 
to  influence  the  natural  environment  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  culture.”  Apply  your  answer  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviets. 


natural  resources 
resource  development 
environmental  problems 
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Who  are  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

What  has  been  the  Russian  attitude  toward  the 
minorities  of  the  Soviet  Union? 


Peoples  of  fhe  Soviet  Union 

Some  weeks  ago,  while  standing  in  line  at  the  box  office  of  a 
Moscow  theater,  I  noticed  two  pleasant-faced  young  Asians  in  white 
shirts  standing  ahead  of  me.  Thinking  they  were  Japanese  tourists,  I 
began  to  talk  to  them,  only  to  find  that  they  were  Mongols  from 
Buryat,  a  region  in  the  USSR,  studying  in  the  capital  of  their 
multi-national  country. 

Such  experiences  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
counts  over  a  hundred  nationalities  among  its  citizens. 

The  Russian  tsars  tried  to  Russianize  their  subject  peoples.  The 
Soviet  state  has  taken  a  very  different  course:  to  encourage  the 
language  and  culture  of  each  of  the  country’s  nationalities  and  to 
make  of  the  Soviet  Union  a  land  where  all  peoples  dwell  together  in 
harmony  and  equality. 

This  is  the  ideal.  But  even  a  true  Communist  would  admit  that  it 
is  far  from  being  realized  today.  It  would  be  silly  to  pretend  that  50 
years  of  Soviet  rule  have  wiped  out  all  prejudice,  rivalry,  bigotry, 
unfairness,  or  intolerance  among  the  people  who  make  up  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Many  people  refer  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  Russia.  But  ethnic  Russians, 
those  who  speak  the  Russian  language,  follow  Russian  customs,  and  hold 
Russian  social  views,  make  up  only  about  one  half  of  the  more  than  250 
million  people  who  live  in  this  vast  land.  The  Mongols  mentioned  above  are 
but  one  of  the  many  minorities,  or  nationalities,  that  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
population  of  the  fifteen  Soviet  republics.  These  people  vary  in  customs  and 
habit  as  much  as  any  collection  of  people  on  earth. 


Adapted  from  Takashi  Oka,  “Many  people,  many  problems.”  Reprinted  by 
permission  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (September  27,  1967,  p. 
10).  ©  1967  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society.  All  rights  reserved. 
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B/ICKGROUND 


Expansion  has  always  been  the  most  important  fact  of  Russian  history. 
For  about  four  hundred  years,  the  Russian  state  continued  to  grow.  By 
1914,  the  Russian  emperors,  or  tsars,  controlled  the  largest  empire  in  the 
world.  The  rest  of  the  world  came  to  think  of  Russia  as  a  large  black  bear. 
This  “Russian  Bear”  had  one  foot  firmly  planted  in  Europe  and  the  other  in 
Asia.  The  Empire  absorbed  8  million  square  miles  and  over  one  hundred 
nationalities  or  ethnic  groups.  Each  group  had  a  different  language  and 
culture  from  each  other.  The  tsars,  however,  always  spoke  of  their  lands  as 
the  “Empire  of  all  the  Russias.” 

In  1917,  a  Communist  revolution  brought  an  end  to  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  new  Communist  government  recognized  the  vast  territories  of 
the  “Russias.”  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  called  the  USSR  or 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  established.  Today,  there  are  fifteen  union  republics 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  is  based  on  the  nationality  of  the  people  living  in 
it.  Within  four  of  these  union  republics,  there  are  another  twenty  self- 
governing  republics.  And,  in  some  of  them,  there  are  still  smaller  divisions. 
This  entire  system  is  run  from  Moscow. 
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The  Communist  government  says  it  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
way  its  minority  peoples  live.  Since  1917,  it  has  built  universities,  schools, 
museums,  and  factories.  There  are  more  roads  and  more  up-to-date  ways 
of  farming.  Yet,  power  is  still  held  by  Russians.  Soviet  leaders  look  upon  the 
Russians  as  “big  brothers”  to  all  the  other  people.  The  government  says  it 
wants  each  minority  to  use  its  own  language  and  customs.  Still,  there  is  a 
movement  to  Russianize,  or  force  Russian  culture  on,  all  areas  of  the 
country.  This  policy,  called  Russification,  has  led  to  nationalist  feelings  in 
many  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  was  the  “Empire  of  all  the  Russias”?  Who  controlled  it? 

What  is  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics?  Who  controls  it? 

What  is  the  Soviet  government’s  feeling  toward  those  who  are  not 
Russian? 

What  is  Russification? 


The  People  .  .  .  Many  nationalities,  or  minority  groups,  live  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  of  the  major  ones  are  pictured  and  discussed  below. 

The  largest  ethnic  group,  or  nationality,  in  the  USSR  is  the  Slavs.  It  is 
made  up  of  Russians  (sometimes  called  the  “Great  Russians”),  Ukrainians, 
and  Byelorussians.  The  Russians  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  total 
Slavic  population.  Their  republic  is  the  largest  in  land  area.  They  control  the 
political,  cultural,  and  economic  life  of  the  country.  As  a  result,  “Russia” 
and  “Russians”  are  used  often  as  short,  but  inaccurate,  names  for  the  entire 
Soviet  Union  and  all  of  its  people. 

Another  ethnic  group  is  made  up  of  the  people  who  live  in  Central 
Asia.  These  people  are  descended  from  Turkic  nomads  whose  land  was 
known  as  Turkestan.  For  centuries,  they  roamed  the  steppes  with  no  regard 
for  land  boundaries.  Their  communities  were  based  on  their  nationalities. 
But  this  way  of  life  ended  when  Russia,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  China 
divided  up  the  territory  these  people  had  roamed.  In  the  1920’s,  these 
people  came  under  Soviet  rule,  and  the  territories  were  divided  into  the 
republics  of  Kazakhstan,  Kirgizistan,  Turkmenistan,  Tadzhikistan,  and  Uz¬ 
bekistan.  Uzbekistan,  with  the  largest  non-Slavic  population  of  the  USSR,  is 
the  most  important  of  these  Central  Asian  republics.  Recently,  the  Soviet 
government  has  built  schools  and  factories  in  these  areas,  and  today  the 
people  are  more  comfortable  than  ever  before.  Still,  some  old  ways  remain. 
Bearded  men  wearing  turbans  and  flowing  robes  can  be  seen  mixing  with 
people  in  modern  Western  dress  on  the  streets  of  many  cities.  These  Muslim 
republics  have  the  youngest  populations  of  all  the  republics.  In  addition,  the 
population  is  growing  four  to  five  times  faster  there  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
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country.  This  upsets  the  majority  Russians  whose  own  birthrate  is  falling. 
The  Soviet  government  has  encouraged  Russians  to  move  to  these  outlying 
areas. 

South  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas,  is  an  area  which  houses  more  than  forty  nationalities.  For  hundreds  of 
years,  this  area,  called  the  Caucasus,  was  made  up  of  many  separate  states 
which  always  were  being  taken  over  by  powerful  neighbors.  In  the  1800’s, 
these  states  became  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  major  nationality 
groups  of  this  area  are  the  Azerbaidzhanis,  Armenians,  and  Georgians. 

Still  other  ethnic  groups  live  in  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  These  people  have  a  common  history  but  differ  in 
language  and  religion.  For  hundreds  of  years,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Sweden 
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fought  over  them.  Then,  for  a  short  time,  they  were  independent.  In  1940, 
they  were  annexed  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Baltic  peoples  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  USSR. 

There  are  many  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  USSR.  Moldavia,  the 
smallest  and  newest  union  republic,  has  people  related  to  the  Rumanians. 
The  Moldavians  speak  Rumanian.  There  also  are  representatives  of  many 
European  and  Asian  countries  in  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  Germans,  Poles, 
Greeks,  and  Koreans.  And  there  are  scattered,  little-known  communities 
such  as  the  Komi,  who  live  in  the  far  north  and  are  not  related  closely  to  any 
ethnic  group. 

Explain  this  Russian  proverb:  “Russia  is  not  a  country,  it  is  a  world.” 
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Russification  .  .  .  The  large  number  of  different  nationalities  was  a 
problem  for  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is  just  as  much  a  problem  for  the  Soviet 
government  today.  In  the  old  days  of  the  Empire,  the  policy  of  Russification 
was  used  by  the  tsars.  Only  those  who  belonged  to  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  were  given  high  government  positions.  Russian  was  the  only 
language  officially  recognized. 

When  the  Soviets  came  to  power,  the  government  issued  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia.  It  stated  that  “Everything  that  lives 
and  is  capable  of  life  is  free  of  its  hated  chains.”  The  new  leaders  looked 
with  favor  on  the  development  of  local  culture  in  each  of  the  republics. 
Local  languages  were  encouraged,  and  alphabets  were  developed  for  those 


The  Soviet  Union  per¬ 
mits  minority  groups 
to  express  their  ethnic 
traditions  in  many 
ways. 


These  children  attend 
classes  at  a  Russian- 
language  school  on  a 
collective  fzirm  found 
in  Uzbekistan. 
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without  written  languages.  But  the  Soviet  leaders  believed  that  the  cultures 
of  these  peoples  should  be  “nationalist  in  form  and  socialist  in  content.” 
This  meant  that  they  would  have  cultural  freedom — so  long  as  their  beliefs 
agreed  with  the  Communist  belief  of  socialism. 

All  this  changed,  however,  when  Joseph  Stalin  came  to  power  in  the 
1920’s.  Stalin  was  afraid  that  the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  start  thinking  about  separate  national  identities.  So,  once  again. 
Russification  became  the  order  of  the  day.  When  Stalin  died  in  1953,  the 
promotion  of  the  Russian  culture  was  slowed  down.  But  the  government 
attitude  toward  the  proper  role  of  Russians  and  Russian  culture  did  not 
change.  Officially,  the  Russians  were  still  the  leading  ethnic  group.  Instead 
of  being  the  “leading  people,”  the  Russians  became  the  “elder  brothers”  of 
the  less  advanced  non-Russians. 

Today,  Russians  are  in  the  minority  in  almost  every  republic.  Still,  there 
are  large  groups  of  them  everywhere,  and  there  is  a  definite  attempt  being 
made  to  Russianize  the  country.  Each  year  thousands  of  new  Russian 
graduates  and  workers  are  sent  to  work  in  republics  other  than  their  own. 
They  bring  with  them  their  Russian  ways.  Some  of  the  people  resent  the 
attitude  of  the  Russians.  Others,  like  the  author  below,  see  some  benefits  in 
Russification. 

“Do  you  know  how  our  peasant  signed  his  name  in  the  old 
days?”  said  Dr.  Abid  Sudakov,  the  Uzbek  rector  of  the  state 
university  of  Tashkent,  the  capital  of  Uzbekistan.  “He  pressed  the  tip 
of  his  thumb  to  the  paper.  Our  people  were  among  the  most 
neglected  in  Czarist  Russia.  Only  about  2  percent  of  them  could  read 
or  write.  Now  rare,  very  rare,  is  the  Uzbek  even  in  our  most  remote 
villages  who  cannot  read  and  write.” 

“I  would  have  remained  a  shoemaker.  I  could  look  forward  to 
nothing  else,  absolutely  nothing.  Czarist  Russia  was  not  interested  in 
educating  Uzbeks.”  He  paused,  then  resumed  slowly  and  soberly. 

“When  our  state  university  was  founded  in  1920,  we  had  no 
intelligentsia,  or  educated  class,  to  speak  of,  not  a  single  professor. 

Lenin,  who  was  the  Soviet  leader  at  the  time,  sent  us  professors  from 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  to  start  our  university,  and  our  people  were 
so  hungry  for  education  that  we  now  have  two  state  universities,  one 
here,  the  other  in  Samarkand.  We  have  three  medical  schools  and 
thirty-six  other  places  of  higher  learning  with  a  total  student  body  of 
seventy  thousand.  We  train  all  our  own  specialists — doctors,  teachers, 
engineers,  scientists,  yes  even  writers  and  musicians,  actors  and  ballet 
dancers.  We  have  enough  facilities  to  allow  our  boys  and  girls  to 
prepare  themselves  for  any  profession  they  wish  to  pursue,  and  at  no 
cost  to  themselves,  not  even  for  their  keep.” 


Excerpts  from  House  Without  a  Roof,  p.  484,  by  Maurice  Hindus. 
Copyright  ©  1961  by  Maurice  Hindus.  Used  and  adapted  by  permission  of 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 


Muslims  maintain  one 
of  their  religious  tradi¬ 
tions  at  a  Friday 
prayer  meeting  at  a 
mosque  in  Tashkent. 


The  Russians  have  promoted  local  culture.  They  also  have  done  much 
for  the  economies  of  many  areas.  At  one  time,  only  Russians  could  hold 
certain  posts.  That,  too,  is  changing.  This  has  led  to  mixed  feelings  among 
some  non-Russians.  One  such  person  is  the  Daghestani  police  officer 
discussed  below. 

Since  I  never  learned  my  compartment  mate’s  name,  I  shall 
have  to  call  him  Shamil.  ...  my  policeman  friend  was  also  an  Avar, 
proud  of  his  national  background.  .  .  . 

Shamil  had  left  [his  home]  to  fight  the  Germans  during  World 
War  II.  After  the  war,  he  joined  the  Soviet  police  force.  He  worked  in 
Kaliningrad,  .  .  .  then  in  Leningrad  and  in  Moscow.  In  Kaliningrad  he 
met  and  married  a  Russian  woman.  .  .  . 

Shamil  has  a  son  and  daughter.  “You  should  hear  their  Russian; 
it  is  perfect,”  he  said.  .  .  . 

Despite  his  choice  of  a  Russian  wife,  Shamil  was  proud  of  his 
own  origins,  his  Avar  tongue,  his  Moslem  religion.  “I  am  a  Moslem,” 
he  said,  simply,  when  asked  his  faith.  But  Islam  seemed  to  represent 
for  him  a  culture,  a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  religion  as  such. 
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Takashi  Oka,  “Many  people,  many  problems.”  Reprinted  by  permission 
from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (September  27,  1967,  p.  10).  ©  1967 
The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society.  All  rights  reserved. 
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He  did  not  attend  a  mosque.  But  he  knew  the  Koran  [Muslim 
holy  book].  .  .  .  and  he  could  trace  the  graceful  Arabic  script  he  had 
learned  as  a  child  from  elders  in  the  village. 

“Young  people  in  my  village  still  learn  how  to  write  that  script,” 
he  told  me.  “Not  in  school,  but  from  the  elders.”  .  .  . 

Much  as  he  loved  to  talk  of  his  village,  Shamil  had  a  great 
nostalgia  for  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  .  .  .  He  had  a  few  days  leave 
coming  up,  and  he  had  been  offered  space  in  a  rest  home  either  in 
Leningrad  or  in  Alma  Ata,  capital  of  Kazakhstan  in  central  Asia  and 
reputed  to  be  a  lovely  city.  Without  hesitation  he  chose  Leningrad. 


This  Lithuanian  ex¬ 
presses  the  ethnic 
pride  of  many  non- 
Russian  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


How  did  the  tsars  deal  with  the  problem  of  so  many  different  nationalities? 
How  did  Stalin  deal  with  it?  How  was  it  handled  after  the  death  of 
Stalin? 

How  do  you  think  Shamil  feels  about  the  Russians?  About  his  own 
nationality?  Why  would  the  government  want  to  move  large  numbers  of 
Russians  in  with  the  other  ethnic  groups?  If  you  were  a  member  of  one  of 
the  local  ethnic  groups,  how  would  you  feel? 
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Nationcllisin  .  .  .  Many  non-Russians  today  want  to  promote  their 
own  cultures  and  maintain  their  own  traditions.  Such  is  the  case  of  the 
Uzbek  people  in  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Uzbekistan.  Despite  all  the  Russian 
government  has  done  to  improve  the  areas  of  education,  industry,  and 
farming,  many  Uzbeks  still  want  to  go  their  own  way.  As  noted  below,  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  people  in  the  capital  city  of  Tashkent. 

About  one  third  of  the  population  in  Tashkent  is  Russian,  and 
yet  to  this  day  there  is  little  intermarriage  between  Russians  and 
Uzbeks.  I  asked  the  head  of  the  official  tourist  agency  office  why  this 
was  so.  “You  see,”  he  replied,  “there  are  cultural  differences  and  it 
takes  time  to  dissolve  them.  Uzbeks,  like  Kazakhs  and  other  peoples 
in  Central  Asia,  have  had  over  a  thousand  years  of  Moslem 
civilization  and  only  a  short  period  of  Soviet  civilization.” 

Uzbek  parents  may  send  their  children  to  Russian  schools,  but 
even  in  Tashkent  few  do  so.  They  prefer  schools  where  the  primary 
language  is  Uzbek.  Russian  is  compulsory,  but  only  those  students 
who  graduate  from  the  ten-year  schools  or  who  have  Russian 
playmates  ever  acquire  a  fluent  knowledge  of  it.  Still,  Russian  is  not 
crowding  out  the  local  language,  either  in  the  public  schools  or  the 
universities,  in  daily  speech,  in  journalism,  or  in  any  other  aspect  of 
Uzbek  life.  Uzbek  is  the  predominant  language. 

Uzbeks  are  in  fact  much  more  nationalistic  now  than  they  were 
under  the  Czars.  In  those  times,  backward  as  they  were,  they  thought 
of  themselves  as  apart  and  different  from  Russians  by  reason  of  their 
racial  origin,  their  history,  their  religion,  their  way  of  life,  the  very 
food  they  ate  and  the  clothes  they  wore.  Now  that  they  have 
reached  a  level  of  economic  and  cultural  development  more  or  less 
like  that  of  their  “elder  brother,”  their  sense  of  nationhood  has  taken 
an  intellectual  and  emotional  turn  that  is  new  to  them.  Education  and 
industrialization  have  given  nationalism  a  fresh  meaning  and  a  fresh 
strength. 

In  recent  years,  the  trend  toward  nationalism  has  grown.  Non-Russians 
are  becoming  more  vocal  about  their  feelings.  In  the  early  1970  s,  many 
young  Lithuanians  filled  the  streets  of  Kaunas,  the  second  largest  city  of 
Lithuania,  demanding  freedom.  In  the  area  called  Georgia  and  in  the 
Ukraine,  there  have  been  similar  happenings. 

Why  are  Uzbeks  more  nationalistic  now  than  they  were  under  tsarist  rule? 
Do  you  think  this  is  true  in  other  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well?  Why  or 
why  not? 


Excerpts  from  House  Without  a  Roof,  pp.  495—496,  499,  501,  by  Maurice 
Hindus.  Copyright  ©  1961  by  Maurice  Hindus.  Used  and  adapted  by 
permission  of  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 
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outside  the  Middle  East  are  found  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  more  Jews  in  the  USSR  than  in  Israel.  Under  the  tsars,  the  Jews  had 
to  live  in  certain  areas.  Today,  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Still, 
some  Jews  feel  that  they  are  discriminated  against  in  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
such  group  in  the  Ukrainian  city  of  Kiev  is  called  the  refuseniks.  Other  Kiev 
Jews,  however,  feel  that  their  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  that  bad.  The  two 
accounts  which  follow  give  two  different  views. 


I  am  searching  for  Grigory  Kampovsky.  All  I  know 
is  that  Kampovsky  is  a  Ukrainian  Jew  to  whom  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  refused  an  exit  visa  for 
several  years.  This  makes  him  a  “refusenik,”  the 
word  the  Soviet  Jews  themselves  use. 


I  locate  Number  20  Gorky  Street,  then  walk 
past  several  entryways,  guessing  which  one  leads 
to  Apartment  90.  At  last  I  come  upon  a  wall 
register  that  says  90  is  on  the  seventh  floor.  I  walk 
up  to  Apartment  90.  I  ring  the  bell  and  wait. 
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I  can  feel  myself  being  looked  over  through 
the  peephole. 

Then  the  door  opens. 

Standing  there  is  a  short,  pudgy  man  in  his 
mid-fifties. 

I  pull  out  a  business  card,  hand  it  to  him,  and 
say  hesitantly,  “Grigory  Kampovsky?” 

He  gestures  me  in,  closes  the  door,  looks  at 
the  card,  and  looks  at  me  again. 

Grigory  isn’t  here.  He  is  Grigory’s  fMher,  Ilya. 

And  he  shows  me  a  telegram.  In  halting 
Yiddish  he  tells  me  that  Grigory  not  only  has  left 
Russia  but  has  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  24  hours  ago! 

Timidly,  I  ask  if  they  know  Grigory’s  fellow 
activists.  I  ask  if  they  know  Isaak  Tsitverblit. 

Yes,  indeed,  they  know  Tsitverblit.  They 
phone  him  after  we  drink  our  tea. 

Then  he  leads  me  down  to  the  pathway  and 
hands  me  over  to  Tsitverblit,  a  thin,  nervous  man 
of  fifty-seven. 

Tsitverblit  speaks  English  and  tells  me  we 
must  take  three  buses.  As  we  approach  the  first 
bus  stop,  he  instructs,  “We  shall  not  speak  En¬ 
glish.” 

In  silence,  I  follow  him  on  and  off  buses  until 
we’re  back  in  the  middle  of  an  old  section  of  Kiev. 
We  stop  at  a  dark  apartment  and  Tsitverblit  talks 
at  the  door  with  an  elderly  man.  Then  we  turn  and 
go  back  into  the  rain.  We  walk  farther,  up  a 
cavernous,  dirty  staircase  to  an  old,  high-ceilinged 
hallway.  Tsitverblit  knocks  on  a  door.  The  door 
opens  and  we  walk  into  a  meagerly  furnished  old 
apartment.  It  is  the  home  of  Gerta  Smelyansky, 
forty-three;  her  husband,  Alexander,  forty-seven; 
and  their  children,  Elena,  nineteen,  and  Mischa, 
fifteen. 

With  them  are  Mila  Mizruchina  and  Vladimir 
Kisliuk.  Each  is  a  refusenik. 

Tsitverblit  has  been  a  refusenik  for  four  years. 
He  was  a  microwave  engineer;  now  he  is  an 
instrument  repairman.  He’s  making  half  of  what 
he  did  six  years  ago,  a  little  over  $200  a  month 
now.  His  wife,  Zoya,  fifty-three,  an  engineer, 
earns  less.  They  have  a  son,  Naftali,  thirteen. 

Alexander  Smelyansky  applied  for  visas  for 
his  family  in  1975  and  immediately  lost  his  job. 
The  only  reason  for  his  visa  refusal,  given  orally, 
was  “regime  work.” 


“My  job  had  no  secrets,”  says  Alexander,  a 
stout  man  with  a  big  nose.  “Five  families  of  fellow 
workers  got  permission.” 

“They  refuse  us  to  frighten  other  people,” 
adds  Tsitverblit.  “A  lot  of  his  fellow  workers  know 
he  was  turned  down  and  they’re  afraid  to  apply.’ 

Mila  Mizruchina  is  a  lively  woman  with  black 
hair  and  a  handsome  face  and  figure.  She  is  thirty, 
as  is  her  psychiatrist  husband,  Alexander.  They 
have  a  ten-year-old  son.  They  applied  for  exit 
visas  almost  three  years  ago. 

“Why  do  I  want  to  go?”  she  asks,  repeating 
my  question.  “Because  I’m  a  Jew  and  we  want  to 
be  Jews.  That  is  impossible  here.  We  have  no 
language,  no  literature,  no  books,  no  culture.  We 
must  become  Russians  here  but  we  must  stay 
Jews  in  our  passports.” 

“They  won’t  let  us  go  because  my  husband 
was  in  the  army,”  says  Mila  Mizruchina.  “My 
sister-in-law  was  refused  seven  months  ago  be¬ 
cause  her  husband  was  in  the  army  once,  too — he 
was  a  road  builder.” 

Vladimir  Kisliuk’s  wife  and  son  have  been  in 
Israel  since  mid- 1973.  He  was  refused  a  visa  at  the 
time  and  has  been  refused  constantly  since  then. 

The  reason? 

“It  was  my  job  ten  years  ago,”  says  Kisliuk.  “I 
am — or  was — a  metallurgist.  I  worked  in  the  field 
of  radiation  damage  to  materials.  I  was  in  the 
Urals.  That  job  was  finished  in  1966.  Then  I 
worked  at  the  institute  of  nuclear  energy  here  in 
Kiev,  but  not  on  anything  secret.  All  my  works 
were  open  and  all  my  articles  were  published  in 
open  journals.” 

After  applying  to  leave,  Kisliuk  was  fired.  For 
a  year  and  a  half,  he  didn’t  work  at  all.  Finally  he 
found  a  job  in  a  toy  factory — at  a  quarter  of  his  old 
$500-a-month  salary. 

Kisliuk  is  sour.  “I  don’t  want  to  live  in  this 
country,”  he  says. 

“You  must  understand,”  says  Mila 
Mizruchina,  “our  aim  is  not  to  change  this  coun¬ 
try.  All  we  want  to  do  is  leave.” 

Adapted  from  Waiiam  Steif,  “Report  from  the  Ukraine:  The 
Refuseniks  of  Kiev,”  Saturday  Review,  Vol.  4,  No.  24  (Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1977),  pp.  21-25.  ©  Saturday  Review,  1977.  All 
rights  reserved. 
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It  was  Friday  evening.  Inside  the  Jewish 
synagogue  the  cantor  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  singing  a  reli¬ 
gious  prayer.  Seated  in  the  wooden  pews  .  .  . 
were  perhaps  150  men,  most  of  them  elderly.  A 
scattering  of  old  women  looked  down  from  the 
balcony. 

“He  sings  so  ardently,”  said  my  companion 
Nadya,  a  young  university  student.  “It’s  nice.” 

I  met  Nadya  in  the  quarter  of  Kiev  called 
Podol,  where  many  Jews  still  live.  I  had  asked  the 
way  to  the  city’s  only  synagogue.  “I’ll  take  you,” 
she  responded  without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 
“I’m  Jewish.  I  know  where  it  is.” 

Though  the  synagogue  was  conspicuously 
empty  of  young  people,  this  correspondent  found 
that  Jewish  youths  nonetheless  have  a  reverence 
for  it  and  a  strong  pride  in  Jewishness.  Nadya,  for 
instance,  said  she  went  to  synagogue  only  on 
major  Jewish  holidays  or  when  a  relative  passed 
on. 

“How  can  I?”  she  asked.  .  .  .  “I’m  a  member 
of  the  Komsomol”  (the  Communist  youth  organi¬ 
zation). 

Nadya  was  married  to  a  Jewish  boy,  how¬ 
ever,  and  felt  a  strong  sense  of  identification  with 
Jews.  She  knew  only  a  few  Yiddish  [Jewish] 
expressions  and  no  Hebrew.  .  .  . 

I  asked  Nadya  about  the  treatment  of  Jews 
generally  (anti-Semitism  [dislike  of  Jews]  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  Soviet  law  .  .  .  ).  Her  comments  were 
similar  to  many  I  had  heard. 

“We  get  along,”  she  said  quietly.  “The  Jews 
always  know  how.  We  have  problems.  No  one 
speaks  about  anti-Semitism  openly.  But  it  exists.  It 
all  depends  on  the  individual.  Certainly  we’re  not 
persecuted.” 

Even  Ukrainians  told  me  there  were  discrimi¬ 
natory  enrollment  policies  in  the  universities.  But, 


one  added,  “if  a  Jew  does  not  get  into  a  university 
one  year,  he  tries  again  and  again  and  again.  If 
he’s  smart,  he’ll  always  manage.”  .  .  . 

“One  doesn’t  talk  about  anti-Semitism  and 
politics  even  with  friends,”  said  a  half- Jewish  boy, 
“who  knows  who  is  working  for  whom?  ...” 

A  middle-aged  Jewish  woman  whom  I  met  in 
the  western  Ukrainian  town  of  Lvov  also  com¬ 
mented  that,  while  she  knew  anti-Semitism  had 
not  entirely  disappeared,  she  had  encountered  no 
[real  show]  of  it.  “If  you  behave  you  can  get 
ahead,  especially  in  the  field  of  science.”  .  .  . 

Soviet  Gentiles  and  Jews  alike  said  that  in 
material  terms  the  Jews  tend  to  be  better  off.  They 
help  each  other  out  and  often  have  better  apart¬ 
ments. 

“Jews  are  richer  than  the  Ukrainians  and 
Russians,”  Nadya  told  me.  “They  all  know  how  to 
make  a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  .  .  .You  can’t 
display  your  wealth  or  you’ll  get  in  trouble.”  .  .  . 

[An  Intourist  guide]  hastened  to  assure  me 
that  many  Jews  hold  prominent  positions  and  are 
well  known  as  professionals,  which  is  true.  .  .  . 

The  Jews  whom  this  reporter  met  said  they 
have  no  interest  in  moving  to  Birobidzhan,  the 
autonomous  region  in  the  Far  East  carved  out  by 
the  Soviet  regime  as  a  homeland  for  Jews.  “The 
climatic  conditions  are  severe,”  commented 
Nadya.  “Anyway  Kiev  is  our  home.  How  could 
we  leave?” 

“And  Israel?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  replied.  .  .  .  “That’s  a 
whole  different  world.  And — well — the  Soviet 
Union  is  my  home.” 


Charlotte  Saikowski,  ‘“We  get  along,’  says  Ukraine  Jew.” 
Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(May  13,  1969,  p.  3).  ©  1969  The  Christian  Science  Publish¬ 
ing  Society.  All  rights  reserved. 


Who  are  the  refuseniks?  What  reasons  do  they  give  for  wanting  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union?  How  has  the  Soviet  government  reacted  to  their  desire  to 
leave? 

Nadya  is  Jewish  and  lives  in  the  same  Soviet  city  as  the  refuseniks.  How 
does  she  feel  about  living  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Compare  and  contrast  her 
point  of  view  with  that  of  the  refuseniks. 

If  you  were  a  Jew  living  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  of  the  two  views  would 
you  have?  Explain. 
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EXPLOR/ITION _ 

Study  the  maps  and  charts.  Answer  the  questions  which  follow. 


WESTERN 


EASTERN 


SIBERIA 


SIBERIA 


KAZAKHSTAN 


THE  PEOPLES 
OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


Large  Groups 


Sirrall  Groups 


Russians 
Byelorussians 
Ukrainians 
Turkic  Peoples 
All  Others 


POPULATION 

DISTRIBUTION 

IN  THE 

SOVIET  UNION 


NORTHWESTERN  ^ 

BALTIC - 

BYELORUSSIA" 

S.W.  UKRAINE"' 

THE  CENTRE 
MOLDAVIA' 

S.  UKRAINE" 

DONETS-DNIEPER 

CENTRAL  ✓ 

BLACK  EARTH 

VOLGA-VYATKA 


Equal  500,000  persons  Caucasus' 

TRANSCAUCASUS' 
VOLGA' 
CENTRAL  ASIA- 


PERSONS  OF  RUSSIAN  NATIONALITY  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

&Y  REPUBLIC:  1959  b  1970 


Soviet  Union  ill  i 

nousaiius 

114,114 

inuusun^ 

129,015 

R,.S.F.S-.R.  '  :WSSI$ 

97,864 

107,748 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.  1 

7,091 

9,126 

Kaiakh'  S.S.R.v:"'T 

3,972 

5,522 

Uzbek  S.S.R. 

1,092 

1,473 

Georgia  S.S.R. 

408 

397 

Azerbaldzhan  S.S.R. 

501 

510 

Lithuania  S.S.R. 

231 

268 

54.6 

53  4 

'  Moldavia  S.S.R. 

83.3 

82,8 

,  Latvia  S  S  R. 

16.9 

19.4 

Kirgiz  S.S.R. 

42.7 

42,4 

Tadzhik  S.S.R. 

13.5 

12.5 

Armenia  S.S.R. 

10.1 

8.5 

( Turkmen  S.S.R. 

13.6 

10.0 

Estonian  S.S.R. 

8.5 

8.6 

Byelorussian  S.! 

1959 

1970 

Percent  of  the 

Number 

Number 

total  population 

In 

in 

of  the  Republic 

thousands  thousands 

1959 

1970 

:  293 

414 

10.2 

11.6 

1  556 

705 

26.6 

29.8 

1  624 

856 

30.2 

29.2 

1  263 

344 

13.3 

11,9 

1  56 

66 

3.2 

2.7 

5  263 

313 

17.3 

14.5 

1  240 

660 

335 

20.1 

24.7 

938 

8.2 

10,4 

Information  from  Tsentral  'Noe  Statist-lcheskoe  Upravlenie  (Moscow;  1971). 
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NATIONALITY  (5ROUP5  WITH  100,000  MEM&ER5  OR  MORE 

IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


Those 

who 

People  of 

a  nation- 

Those  who 

People  of 

a  nation- 

consider  their 

ality  who  command 

consider  their 

ality  who 

command 

Nationality 

native  language 

a  second  language 

Nationality 

native  language 

a  second 

language 

to  be  that  of 

of  Soviet  peoples 

to  be  that  of 

of  Soviet  peoples 

their  nationality 

in  1970 

their  nationality 

in  1970 

1959 

1970 

Russian  Other 

1959 

1970 

Russian  Other 

Russian 

99.8 

99.8 

3,0 

Udmurt 

89,1 

82.6 

63,3 

6.9 

Ukrainian 

87,7 

85,7 

36.3 

6.0 

;  Marl 

95.1 

91,2 

62,4 

6.2 

Byelorussian 

84.2 

80.6 

49,0 

7,3 

j  Komi  Komi  Permyak 

88.7 

83.7 

64.8 

5,2 

Uzbek 

98.4 

98,6 

14,5 

3,3 

Chechen 

98.8 

98.7 

66,7 

1,0 

Tartar 

92,1 

89.2 

62,5 

5.3 

Ossetan 

89.1 

88.6 

58.6 

10.7 

Kazakh 

98.4 

98.0 

41,8 

1,8 

i  Bulgarian 

79,4 

73,1 

58.8 

7.9 

Azerbaidzhan 

97.6 

98.2 

16,6 

2,5 

Korean 

79,3 

68,6 

50,3 

1,7 

Armenia 

89.9 

91,4 

30.1 

6,0 

Greek 

41.5 

39,3 

35.4 

14,5 

Georgian 

98,6 

98.4 

21.3 

1.0 

Buryat 

94.9 

92.6 

66.7 

2.7 

Lithuanian 

97.8 

97.9 

35.9 

1.9 

Yakut 

97.6 

96,3 

41.7 

1,1 

Jewish 

21,5 

17,7 

16,3 

28.8 

1  Kabardia 

97,9 

98,0 

71.4 

0.8 

Moldavian 

95,2 

95.0 

36.1 

3,6 

;  Karakalpak 

95.0 

96,6 

10.4 

3.6 

German 

75,0 

66,8 

59,6 

1.1 

Karelian 

71,3 

63.0 

59.1 

15.1 

Chuvash 

98,8 

86,9 

58,4 

5,5 

Hungarian 

97.2 

96,6 

25,8 

9,8 

Latvian 

95,1 

95,2 

45.2 

2.4 

Gypsy 

59.3 

70.8 

53,0 

16,4 

Tadzhik 

98,1 

98,5 

15.4 

12,0 

Ganauz 

94,0 

93,6 

63.3 

8,6 

Polish 

45.2 

32.5 

37,0 

12.7 

Rumanian 

83.3 

63,9 

28.5 

16,3 

Mordvinian 

78,1 

77.8 

65,7 

8,1 

Kalmyk 

91.0 

91.7 

81,1 

1,5 

Turkmen 

98,9 

98.9 

15,4 

1.3 

Ingush 

97.9 

97,4 

71,2 

0,9 

Bashkir 

61,9 

66,2 

53,3 

2,6 

Tuvinian 

99,1 

98,7 

38,9 

0.4 

Estonian 

95.2 

95,5 

29.0 

2,0 

Uigur 

85,0 

88,5 

35.6 

9,5 

Kirgiz 

98,7 

98.8 

19,1 

3,3 

Karachaev 

96.8 

98.1 

67,6 

1.2 

Dagestan  People 

96,2 

96,5 

41.7 

8,9 

;  Adygei 

96.8 

96.5 

67.9 

1,4 

Information  from  Naselenie  SSR:  Chlslennost',  sostav  i  dvizhenie  naseleniio,  1973.  Statisfichoskli  sbornik  (Moscow:  Statistika,  1975.) 


What  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  most 
populated?  What  areas  have  the  largest  number 
of  Russians?  Of  non-Russians?  What  do  the  con¬ 
centrations  of  Russians  in  the  sparsely  settled 
areas  suggest  to  you? 

Which  republics  had  a  larger  number  of  Russians 
than  minority  nationalities  in  1959?  In  1970? 
Based  on  the  information  in  the  chapter,  how 
would  you  explain  the  difference  in  figures  from 
1959  to  1970? 

Review 

tsars  Russians 

“Empire  of  all  the  Russias” 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 


Has  the  minority  population  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  since  1959?  In  1959,  did  most  Soviet 
citizens  consider  their  native  language  to  be  that  of 
their  nationality?  How  did  they  feel  in  1970?  On 
the  whole,  did  the  majority  of  Soviet  citizens  speak 
more  than  one  language  in  1959?  What  conclu¬ 
sions  might  you  reach  about  the  success  of  the 
Soviet  policy  of  Russification?  About  minority 
nationalism? 


minority  peoples 

nationalism 

refuseniks 


Russification 
“Declaration  of  Rights 
of  the  Peoples  of  Russia” 
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The  Cities 


Let  me  off  here,  please!  I’ll  take  a  cab  and  drive  slowly  down 
this  five-century-old  street  from  end  to  end.  Once  called  Tverskaya, 

30  years  ago  it  was  renamed  Gorky  Street,  for  the  great  Russian 
writer.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  street  of  international  encounters.  People  from  other  cities 
and  countries  find  in  the  center  of  Moscow  a  bit  of  their  own 
land.  .  .  . 

There  are  cafes  where  one  evening  is  just  like  another,  and  there 
are  cafes  where  no  evening  is  ever  like  the  one  before.  The 
Molodezhnoye  is  an  example  of  the  second  kind. 

I  was  there  when  the  contest  for  Cafe  Queen  was  held.  The 
male  visitors  were  nominating  their  entries.  .  .  .  Beauty  alone  was  not 
enough;  also  necessary  were  a  knowledge  of  literature  and 
mathematics,  inventiveness  and  wit,  the  ability  to  sing,  dance,  draw 
and  shake  cocktails.  .  .  . 

I  pass  four  drama  theaters  one  after  another,  a  concert  hall, 
the  .  .  .  puppet  theater  .  .  .  ,  the  Actors  House  with  a  restaurant 
where  stage  stars  may  be  heard  talking  and  debating  long  past 
midnight.  Gorky  is  also  Press  Street,  where  Izvestia,  Trud  and 
Moscow  News  are  printed  and  the  Novosti  Press  Agency  has  its 
headquarters.  The  newspapers  and  magazines  published  in  this  one 
street  have  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than  ten  million 
copies.  .  .  . 

I  ask  my  driver  to  stop  at  a  red  building  over  which  the  flag 
always  flies — the  Moscow  Soviet,  the  city’s  brain  and  heart. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Moscow’s  governor  general  used  to 
give  elegant  high-society  balls  here.  It  was  his  residence.  .  .  .  Lenin 
addressed  the  first  deputies  of  the  workers’  and  peasants’ 
government  here.  He  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Moscow  Soviet 
which  now  guides  the  life  of  this  city  of  six  million.  ... 

And  so  Gorky  Street,  besides  being  the  business  center  of  the 
city  and  country  .  .  .  ,  is  a  big  cultural  and  recreational  thoroughfare. 

Gorky  Street,  with  its  forty  thousand  people,  is  in  Moscow,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow  is  the  first  and  largest  city.  It  is  also  the 
leading  center  of  culture  and  art.  Moscow,  however,  is  just  one  of  the  many 
cities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  others  may  not  hold  the  same  attraction  or 
have  as  colorful  a  history  as  Moscow.  Still,  they  have  a  role  in  the  story  of 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Victor  Bukhanov,  “Moscow’s  Main  Street,”  Soviet  Life,  No.  2  (125), 
(February  1967),  pp.  15,  22-23. 
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B/1CKGROUND _ _ _ 

As  early  as  1 ,000  B.C.,  there  were  people  living  in  what  is  now  the  area 
of  the  southern  Ukraine.  In  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  groups  of  nomads 
began  to  move  through  the  area.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  move  across  the 
great  unprotected  plain.  Some  of  these  nomads  had  come  to  raid  the 
people  already  living  in  the  area.  Others  had  come  to  trade.  Still  others  had 
come  to  settle.  Some  of  these  nomadic  peoples — Scythians,  Sarmatians, 
Huns,  and  Goths — stayed  for  as  long  as  three  hundred  years. 

For  a  thousand  years,  groups  of  people  came  and  went.  No  one  group 
was  able  to  defend  its  land  against  invasions  until  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  A.D.  At  this  point,  one  group,  the  Slavs,  was  able  to  resist  being 
driven  out  by  invaders.  The  Slavs  became  farmers.  They  expanded  their 
land  by  clearing  the  forest.  After  a  while,  they  began  building  isolated 
wooden  towns.  Some  of  these  towns  were  along  the  north-south  river 
routes  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
Byzantine  or  East  Roman  Empire.  The  trade  that  passed  along  this  “river 
road”  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  Slavic  towns.  One  of  the  more 
important  of  these  towns  was  Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper  River.  Kiev  became  a 
trade  center  and  the  capital  for  the  Grand  Prince,  the  most  powerful  leader 
among  the  Slavs. 

In  the  800’s,  Normans  or  Vikings  from  Scandinavia  sailed  up  and 
down  the  Russian  rivers  and  took  over  the  Slavic  towns.  In  862,  they  took 
over  the  northern  town  of  Novgorod.  Some  people  believe  that  the  year 
862  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  state.  Soon,  the  town  of  Kiev  fell 
to  the  new  rulers  of  Novgorod.  Kiev  became  the  capital  of  the  emerging 
state. 

The  Kievan  state  developed  a  great  deal  in  the  900’s  and  lOOO’s.  Kiev 
adopted  Byzantine  Christianity.  Its  literature,  law,  art,  traditions,  and 
customs  also  came  under  Byzantine  influence.  Wooden  buildings  were 
replaced  with  buildings  of  stone.  Hundreds  of  churches  were  built,  all 
patterned  on  Byzantine  architecture  and  style  of  art.  But  the  Kievan  princes 
could  not  stop  nomads  from  overrunning  the  steppe  and  taking  over  the 
Slav  farmers  who  lived  there.  Because  of  this,  the  Slavs  moved  away  from 
the  area  around  Kiev  to  the  safety  of  the  forests  between  the  Volga  and  Oka 
rivers.  The  Kievan  princes  also  fought  among  themselves,  which  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  unrest.  They  could  not  unite  their  lands  or  their  people. 

In  the  1200’s,  the  Mongols,  or  Tartars,  came  west  from  China.  Their 
leader  was  Batu  Khan.  By  1240,  they  had  destroyed  Kiev  and  ruled  Russia. 
They  continued  to  rule  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  during  which  time 
they  introduced  the  census  and  a  postal  system.  The  Mongols,  known  as 
the  Golden  Horde,  built  their  capital  cities  of  New  and  Old  Sarai  on  the 
lower  Volga  River.  The  Mongols  restored  trade  to  the  Russian  state,  keeping 
open  the  routes  to  the  east  and  the  south.  Because  Mongol  control  of  the 
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An  old  print  shows 
Russian  princes  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  their 
Mongol  rulers. 


Black  Sea  steppe  cut  off  Russia  from  Byzantine  and  Mediterranean 
influences,  Russia  fell  behind  Western  Europeans  who  were  making 
advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  preparing  for  overseas  expansion. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Mongols  left  the  Russians  alone  so  long  as  they 
paid  their  taxes  and  recognized  the  Mongol  khan  as  their  ruler.  At  first,  the 
Mongols  themselves  collected  the  taxes.  But,  after  a  while,  they  employed 
Russian  princes  to  do  the  job.  The  princes  of  the  small  municipality  of 
Moscow,  which  lay  between  the  Volga  and  Oka  rivers,  took  advantage  of 
their  position  as  tax  collectors.  They  took  over  rival  Russian  lands  and  made 
money  from  the  tax  collections.  They  bought  more  land  and  brought  in  new 

settlers. 

The  Golden  Horde  began  to  break  up  from  within.  At  the  same  time, 
Moscow  grew  stronger.  In  1380,  led  by  Dmitri  of  the  Don,  the  princes  of 
Moscow  gave  the  Mongols'  their  first  defeat.  In  1480,  Ivan  the  Great 
stopped  the  Mongols  once  and  for  all.  Ivan  became  the  tsar,  or  ruler,  of  all 
the  Russians.  He  made  the  city  of  Moscow  his  capital. 

Who  were  the  Slavs?  How  did  they  contribute  to  the  development  of 
Russia? 

What  was  the  role  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the  early  development  of 
Russia? 

What  was  Russia  like  when  Kiev  was  its  capital? 

What  was  the  Golden  Horde?  What  role  did  it  play  in  the  development  of 
Russia? 

How  did  the  Mongols  contribute  to  the  growth  of  Moscow? 
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Moscow  .  .  .  The  capital  city  of  Moscow  holds  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Russians.  In  the  1800’s,  a  Prussian  baron  who  was  traveling  in 
Russia  made  these  comments  on  the  city  and  its  people. 

Moscow  has  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians  such  as 
no  city  has  for  any  other  people:  it  is  the  center  of  all  the  national 
and  religious  feelings  of  the  Russians.  There  is  no  Great  Russian  in 
the  immense  empire  who  does  not  speak  of  Moscow,  “the  holy 
mother,”  with  deep  reverence  and  love.  Every  Russian  peasant, 
when  he  first  sees  the  towers  of  Moscow,  will  take  off  his  hat,  and 
bless  himself. 

The  aspect  of  Moscow,  on  approaching  it,  is  extraordinary.  The 
finest  view  is  from  the  heights  called  Sparrow  Hills.  Here  once  sat 
Napoleon  upon  his  horse,  hoping  that  the  nobles  and  authorities  of 
the  place  would  appear,  and  humbly  deliver  to  him  the  keys  of  the 
city.  No  one  appeared;  the  inhabitants  had  abandoned  the  “holy 
city,”  and  in  the  night  it  was  consumed  by  the  flames. 

Moscow  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  since  1812,  altogether  in  the 
usual  modern  style.  Old,  interesting,  or  remarkable  private  dwellings 
are  scarcely  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  streets  and  private  houses  in 
Moscow  have  an  entirely  modern  aspect,  this  is  not  the  case  with  one 
part  of  the  city,  the  Kremlin — the  seat  of  government — ^standing 
upon  a  considerable  elevation  and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 

The  Kremlin  covers  the  area  of  a  moderate-sized  town.  Most  of 
its  buildings,  except  the  churches,  are  modern. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  square,  which  extends  before  the  two 
large  gates  of  the  Kremlin,  begins  the  Kitaigorod,  the  first  building  in 
which  is  the  immense  warehouse  or  bazaar,  called  also  Gorod.  I 
believe  a  person  might  walk  for  an  hour  without  traversing  all  these 
passages,  with  their  rows  of  booths  on  both  sides. 

Moscow  was  once  the  city  of  the  Russian  nobility;  it  is  now  a 
modern  manufacturing  town.  Only  fifty  years  ago,  1800,  it  was 
calculated  that,  of  the  8360  private  houses,  about  6400  belonged  to 
the  nobles.  The  nobles  however  were  too  proud  to  allow  others  to 
live  in  the  same  houses  with  themselves;  the  whole  buildings  were  so 
constructed  that  shops  could  not  easily  be  placed  in  the  lower  stories. 

The  dwelling-house  was  placed  either  in  the  back  part  of  a  courtyard 
or  fronting  the  street.  Many  were  large  palaces,  with  two  and  even 
three  stories;  others,  of  one  story,  were  constructed  of  logs,  but 
handsomely  ornamented.  In  these  houses  dwelt  the  nobles.  In  the 
larger  palaces  there  were  as  many  as  a  thousand,  or  more,  servants. 


Adapted  from  Baron  von  Haxthausen,  The  Russian  Empire:  Its  People, 
Institutions,  and  Resources,  Vol.  1,  trans.  Robert  Fairie  (London:  Chapman 
and  Hall,  1856),  pp.  32-49. 
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Above:  A  painting  by  M.  Alexeyev  shows  the  Kremlin 
in  1800.  Right:  A  modern  map,  labeled  in  French, 
shows  major  buildings  in  Moscow. 


Since  1812  a  complete  change  has  gradually  taken  place. 
The  nobles’  houses  were  all  burned  down,  and  their  families 
retired  into  the  country.  The  Government  began  to  encourage 
and  promote  trade  and  manufactures,  and  Moscow  soon 
became  the  center  and  principal  seat  of  industrial  activity. 

Since  the  rise  of  this  trading  and  manufacturing  activity, 
the  elements  of  the  population  of  Moscow  have  been 
completely  changed.  In  the  better  parts  of  the  city  the  rows  of 
houses  are  more  continuous,  one  house  adjoining  the  other. 
The  houses  are  generally  of  two  or  three  stories,  and  in  the 
lower  stories  are  rows  of  shops. 

The  place  of  the  nobility  is  now  occupied  by  the 
manufacturers. 
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To  many,  life  in  Moscow  is  better  than  in  any  other  city.  Moscow 
continues  to  grow,  and  new  apartment  houses  are  going  up  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Today,  special  permission  is  needed  to  live  in  Moscow.  Marrying  someone 
who  already  lives  there  is  one  way  to  get  that  permission.  Moscow  no  longer 
is  the  home  of  just  the  wealthy.  People  of  different  classes  mix  freely.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  an  engineer,  a  factory  worker,  and  a  world-famous  musician 
to  be  tenants  in  the  same  house. 

People  from  all  over  the  Soviet  Union  go  to  Moscow  to  shop.  One 
visitor  explains: 

Most  of  the  cars  sold  to  Soviet  citizens  are  sold  in  Moscow,  so  the 
capital’s  streets  are  crowded.  .  .  .  Consumer  goods  go  first  to 
Moscow.  .  .  .  The  state  stores  in  Moscow  are  always  supplied  with 
fresh  meat.  .  .  .  There  are  smaller  cities  and  towns  that  never  get 
fresh  meat  in  any  form.  After  the  disastrous  harvest  of  1972,  much  of 
the  country  suffered  serious  shortages  of  staples,  including  bread,  as 
well  as  meat  and  other  .  .  .  items,  but  Moscow  remained  well 
supplied.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  City  officials  have  said  that  on  any  day  of  the  year  there  are 
at  least  a  million  visitors  in  the  capital.  They  buy  foodstuffs,  clothes, 
toys  and  all  kinds  of  consumer  goods.  I  asked  a  man  on  a  train  from 
Moscow  to  Tallinn,  the  capital  of  Soviet  Estonia,  why  he  was  carrying 
three  new  fishing  rods.  In  the  Baltic  seaport  of  Tallinn,  he  explained, 
fishing  rods  are  seldom  available.  But  they  are  freely  sold  in 
landlocked  Moscow. 


From  Russia:  The  People  and  the  Power,  p.  86,  by  Robert  G.  Kaiser. 
Copyright  ©  1976  by  Robert  G.  Kaiser.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Atheneum  Publishers. 


Moscow’s  GUM 

(“Government  De¬ 
partment  Store”)  is 
the  largest  store  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Even  the  physical  appearance  of  the  city  has  changed  with  time.  An 
American  living  in  Moscow  in  the  1970’s  described  it  this  way: 

I  arrived  in  Moscow  with  Jerry  and  the  children  on  October  3,  a 
clear  but  sunless  autumn  day.  .  .  . 

The  edge  of  the  city  was  a  disarray  of  earth-digging  and 
construction  equipment,  as  if  the  city  were  growing  in  rings  like  a 
tree.  The  outer  ring  was  made  up  of  postwar  apartment  houses  of 
tan  brick  with  glass  storefronts  on  the  street  level.  The  streets  were 
without  distinction,  with  no  thought  of  beauty  or  planning  for  a 
community,  but  they  were  remarkably  clean.  As  we  came  toward  the 

center  the  structures  were  older.  .  .  . 

...  At  the  center  is  the  Kremlin,  whose  walls  and  towers  enclose 

the  ancient  city.  .  .  . 

Around  the  Kremlin  are  the  graceful  avenues  of  what  were  once 
the  commercial  quarter  and  the  most  fashionable  residences. 

Once-proud  mansions  of  yellow  or  pale  green  with  sculptured  plaster 
eaves  .  .  .  now  bear  name  plaques  of  city  or  government  agencies. 

Scattered  among  them  are  the  main  hotels.  .  .  .  The  old  university 
buildings  across  from  the  Kremlin  still  house  some  of  the  faculties, 
even  though  a  new  main  campus  has  been  constructed  in  the  Lenin 
Hills  in  the  new  city  beyond  the  Moscow  River.  .  .  . 

The  next  ring  of  buildings  .  .  .  are  streets  of  attached  yellow 
stucco  houses.  .  .  .  They  are  encircled  by  Sadovoye  Koltso,  the  old 
garden  ring  road.  The  new  avenues  of  apartment  buildings  fan  out 
from  it.  .  .  .  The  newest  apartments,  only  twenty  minutes’  drive  from 
the  center,  are  on  the  edge  of  the  city  near  the  birch  forests  that 
surround  Moscow. 

Growth  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  gentle  with  Moscow,  leaving 
untouched  many  parks,  .  .  .  the  zoo,  the  racecourse  and  a  number  of 
open  squares.  .  .  .  Old  factory  and  working-class  areas  on  the  eastern 
side  of  old  Moscow  have  remained  in  place. 

What  is  the  Kremlin?  How  does  it  dominate  Moscow? 

Why  do  you  think  Moscow  is  special  to  most  Russians?  Why  do  you  think 
so  many  Russians  want  to  live  there? 

What  were  Moscow  and  its  people  like  in  the  1800’s?  In  what  ways  has  the 
city  changed  over  the  last  one  hundred  years  or  so?  What  do  you  think 
might  account  for  some  of  those  changes? 

The  Epic  Towns  ...  As  part  of  their  development  program,  the 
Soviets  built  the  world’s  largest  waterpower  plant  deep  in  the'  Siberian  taiga. 
Since  then,  more  power  plants  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  Soviet  Union. 


From  An  American  Family;  in  Moscow,  pp.  36-38,  by  Leona  and  Jerrold 
Schecter  and  family,  by  permission  of  Little,  Brown  and  Co.  Copyright  © 
1975  by  Leona  P.  Schecter,  Jerrold  L.  Schecter,  Evelind  A.  Schecter, 
Steven  C.  Schecter,  Kate  S.  Schecter,  Doveen  C.  Schecter,  and  Barnet  G. 
Schecter. 


One  of  the  world’s  largest  hydroelectric  plants  was 
built  at  Bratsk,  Siberia,  in  the  early  1960’s. 


One  of  the  biggest  and  most  advanced  of  these  is  at  Bratsk  on  the  Angara 
River.  Many  new  industries  grew  near  the  Bratsk  power  plant.  Even  more 
important,  in  the  1950’s,  a  carefully  planned  city  was  begun  nearby.  That 
city  is  discussed  below. 

Western  tourists  now  can  fly  to  Bratsk  from  Irkutsk,  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia.  .  .  .  Bratsk  is  less  than  400  miles  northwest  of 
Irkutsk. 

Thick  forests  separate  the  two  cities.  A  few  villages  dot  the 
riverbanks — small  log  cabins  helter-skelter — and  at  a  distance  loom 
the  large  stables  of  collective  farms.  .  .  . 

The  old  Bratsk,  a  tiny  fishing  village,  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
reservoir  or  inland  sea.  .  .  . 

The  new  Bratsk  on  the  shore  of  the  inland  sea  has  .  .  . 
inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union — but  m  ostly  Slavs, 
with  Russians  and  Ukrainians  the  largest  ethnic  group.  .  .  . 

Planned  as  a  modern  socialist  town,  the  new  Bratsk  started  in 
1954.  The  first  large  building  to  go  up  was  a  school.  When  the  town 
was  in  its  second  year  and  the  number  of  construction  workers  had 
just  reached  1,800,  there  already  were  six  schools  for  1,200  children 
and  nine  kindergartens  for  400. 

Because  many  of  the  young  people  who  came  to  Bratsk  had  not 
finished  school,  evening  courses  were  set  up.  .  .  . 

Today  Bratsk  has  a  branch  of  the  Polytechnical  University  of 
Irkutsk.  There  are  many  parks,  theaters,  playgrounds,  and  a  large 
stadium.  Most  people  live  in  large  apartment  houses.  .  .  . 

Paul  Wohl,  “A  Soviet  ‘Epic’  Town  Grows  in  Siberia.”  Reprinted  by 
permission  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (July  16,  1966,  p.  9).  © 

1966  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing  is  how  the  Soviets 
managed  to  get  more  than  100,000  people  to  go  to  Bratsk, 
especially  in  the  beginning.  Then  it  was  an  unknown  spot  in  the 
lonely  taiga,  where  the  bear  and  the  tiger  roamed,  and  clouds  of 
gnats  turned  the  place  into  an  inferno.  Not  to  mention 
the  .  .  .  Siberian  winter. 

Although  Siberia  has  a  quick  labor  turnover  .  .  .  ,  Bratsk  has 
continued  to  grow  and  manpower  is  fairly  steady. 

The  people  of  Bratsk  are  better  supplied  with  food  and 
consumer  goods  than  in  an  average  Soviet  city. 

Another  factor  that  attracts  people  to  Bratsk  is  the  possibility  of 
building  one’s  own  house  in  the  suburbs.  Land  and  building 
materials  are  free,  tools  are  made  available  .  .  .  ,  and  neighbors  help 
each  other  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Bratsk  the  old  and  the  new  Russia  have  become  one. 


As  a  result  of  indus¬ 
trial  expansion,  many 
Siberian  cities  have 
grown.  Above:  Con¬ 
struction  in  Ust- 
Ilimsk.  Below:  New 
apartments  in  Bratsk. 
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An  even  newer  city  than  Bratsk  is  Ust-Ilimsk,  also  on  the  Angara  River 
in  Western  Siberia.  Ust-Ilimsk  was  until  recently  a  small  pioneer  settlement 
unknown  to  most  people.  Today,  it  is  home  for  some  forty  thousand 
people.  All  of  this  growth  took  place  in  a  period  of  ten  years.  What  the 
future  holds  for  the  city  of  Ust-Ilimsk  is  discussed  below. 

“When  designing  Ust-Ilimsk,  Leningrad  architects  did  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  made  at  Bratsk,  where  large  areas  of  forest  were  cut 
down  for  residential  districts,”  said  the  town’s  chief  architect.  .  .  . 

“The  architects  made  the  town  blend  with  the  taiga.  Not  a  single  tree 
could  be  chopped  down  without  permission.” 

Ust-Ilimsk  will  be  a  town  of  high-rise  buildings.  In  the  near  future 
24-story  towers  will  go  up  on  the  banks  of  a  reservoir  that  was 
created  when  a  .  .  .  hydroelectric  power  station  was  built.  .  .  . 

The  250-kilometer  [155.25  miles]  Bratsk  highway  ends  in 
Ust-Ilimsk.  The  road  was  cut  through  the  taiga  to  bring  in  supplies 
before  the  railroad  line  was  built. 

On  Romantiki  Street  the  sidewalk  has  a  white  pebble  mosaic 
which  reads  “SBT-70  Eurika.”  This  indicates  that  a  student  building 
team  .  .  .  worked  here  in  1970.  .  .  . 

Ust-Ilimsk  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  country’s  largest  power 
stations.  It  generates  electricity  for  the  unified  power  grid  of  Western 
Siberia.  The  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  countries  are 
building  an  industrial  complex  here.  .  .  .  Today  Ust-Ilimsk  serves  as  a 
testing  ground  for  industrial  construction  in  the  taiga. 

Why  do  you  think  the  government  chose  Siberia  as  the  site  for  Bratsk  and 
Ust-Ilimsk?  What  do  you  think  led  to  the  development  of  the  two  cities? 

In  what  ways  are  Bratsk  and  Ust-Ilimsk  alike?  In  what  ways  are  they 
different? 

Compare  and  contrast  Bratsk  and  Ust-Ilimsk  with  Moscow.  What  do  you 
think  accounts  for  some  of  the  differences  between  the  Siberian  cities  and 
Moscow? 

Another  View  .  .  .  Moscow,  Bratsk,  and  Ust-Ilimsk  are  not  the  typical 
cities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  Soviet  cities  cannot  boast  of  the  art,  the 
culture,  or  the  variety  of  Moscow.  Most  do  not  have  the  “newness”  of 
Bratsk  or  Ust-Ilimsk.  More  typical  is  the  city  of  Petrozavodsk  in  northwest 
Russia  near  Finland.  A  visitor  to  Petrozavodsk  described  it  as  follows: 

In  Petrozavodsk,  .  .  .  many  people  live  in  log  houses.  .  .  . 

Carefully  stacked  mountains  of  firewood  in  dusty  vacant  lots  and 


“Ust-Ilimsk;  A  Household  Word,”  Soviet  Life,  No.  10  (241),  (October 
1976),  p.  16. 

From  Russia:  The  People  and  the  Power,  pp.  87-88,  by  Robert  G.  Kaiser. 
Copyright  ©  1976  by  Robert  G.  Kaiser.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Atheneum  Publishers. 
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A  group  of  primary  school  children  and  their  teacher  enjoy  an  outing  in  the 
downtown  section  of  the  city  of  Petrozavodsk. 


wisps  of  smoke  coming  from  chimneys  on  a  warm  summer  s  day 
suggest  the  continued  importance  of  wood-burning  stoves  in  the  city. 
Thousands  of  people  live  in  a  community  of  two-story  wooden 
buildings  .  .  .  built  on  a  muddy  plateau  across  the  railroad  tracks 
from  the  main  part  of  town.  New,  [ready-made]  apartment  houses 
are  going  up  .  .  •  ,  but  the  local  authorities  [admit  that  there  won  t 
be  a  new  apartment  for  everyone  for  many  years.  According  to  the 
mayor,  the  city  is  [allowed  500  automobiles  a  year  for  sale  to  private 
citizens.  At  that  rate,  each  family  in  Petrozavodsk  would  get  a  chance 
to  buy  a  new  car  about  once  in  100  years. 

Despite  all  this,  the  citizens  of  Petrozavodsk  probably  have  more 
rubles  [Soviet  money]  per  capita  than  the  residents  of  Leningrad  or 
Moscow.  They  earn  45  percent  more  than  workers  in  central 
Russia.  .  .  .  But  there  is  nothing  to  spend  the  money  on.  ...  So  the 
city  looks  poor,  though  its  people  may  be  relatively  well  off. 

What  do  you  think  daily  life  would  be  like  in  a  city  like  Petrozavodsk? 

The  author  who  wrote  about  Petrozavodsk  said,  “So  the  city  looks  poor, 
though  its  people  may  be  relatively  well  off.  Explain  the  statement. 
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Fun  in  the  City  •  •  •  The  urban  environment  offers  a  lot  of 
different  amusements  for  both  the  young  and  the  old.  Each  of  the  accounts 
which  follow  tells  about  a  form  of  entertainment  enjoyed  by  Soviet  city 
dwellers.  The  pictures  show  several  others. 


Gorky  Park  ...  is  a  happy  blend  of  amuse¬ 
ment  park,  garden,  sports  ground,  and  cultural 
center,  all  stretched  out  along  the  lazy  Moscow 
River  in  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  capital. 

On  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  thousands  of 
working-class  Muscovites  and  out-of-town  visitors 
plunk  down  10  kopeks  ($.11)  and  stream  un¬ 
der  an  .  .  .  arcade  in  search  of  fun.  ...  In  droves 
they  come — kerchiefed  babushkas,  .  .  .  girls  with 
white  bows  in  their  hair,  Soviet  soldiers  walking 
arm  in  arm,  .  .  .  farmers,  young  couples  pushing 
baby  strollers,  knots  of  hardy  teen-age  boys.  .  .  . 

For  20  kopeks  you  can  whirl  through  the  air 
in  a  mechanical  rocket,  loop  upside  down  in  a 
mock  airplane,  or  float  toward  the  sky  on  a  giant 
Ferris  wheel.  .  .  . 

Then  there’s  the  pavilion  of  laughter,  a  faded 
wooden  structure  where  .  .  .  you  see  .  .  .  dis¬ 
torted  shapes  of  yourself  in  trick  mirrors. 

A  large  buxom  woman,  her  copper-colored 
hair  piled  into  a  high  bun  atop  her  head,  erupts  in 
laughter  as  she  surveys  her  shrunken  shape. 
Standing  behind  her,  an  old  woman  scolds  a  boy 
trying  to  sneak  in  ahead  of  the  line.  .  .  . 


Gorky  Park  is  the  most  popular  park  in  Moscow.  It 
offers  a  variety  of  attractions. 


Visitors  with  a  yen  for  water  may  rent  a 
boat  .  .  .  and  row  to  heart’s  content  around  a 
huge  L-shaped  pond.  Posted  at  the  landing  are  a 
few  simple  rules:  Don’t  swim  from  the  boat.  Don’t 
sit  on  the  edge  of  the  boat.  Keep  to  the  right.  .  .  . 
don’t  row  without  outer  clothing.  .  .  . 

For  the  competitive-minded,  there  are  all 
kinds  of  group  games.  .  .  . 

Opened  in  1928  as  the  first  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  “parks  of  culture  and  rest,”  Gorky  Park 
.  .  .  also  brims  with  cultural  activities.  Open-air 
amphitheaters  present  folk  dances,  balalaika  con¬ 
certs,  puppet  shows.  You  can  hear  a  lecture  on 
polymer  construction  materials,  on  spaceflights. 
.  .  .  All  free  of  charge. 

And,  if  none  of  these  attractions  appeal,  one 
can  see  an  Argentine  musical  film,  play  chess, 
view  a  photographic  exhibit,  or  enjoy  a  shashlik 
[grilled  meat  on  a  stick]  or  bowl  of  borsch  [beet 
soup]  at  one  of  several  restaurants. 


Chcurlotte  Saikowski,  “Where  Russians  ‘let  go’ — quietly.”  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Au^st  17,  1970,  p.  15).  ©  1970  The  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Teen-agers  in  worn  work  clothes  twist  and 
shake  to  the  blaring  Western-style  rock  of  electric 
guitars  in  cities  along  the  Volga  River.  ...  A 
gentle,  pop-style  group  has  to  compete  with  a 
loud  rock  band  at  the  other  end  of  a  dance  hall  in 
Khabarovsk  in  far-eastern  Siberia.  .  .  .  Boys  with 
long  hair  and  girls  in  treasured  Western  jeans 
tape-record  Western  short-wave  broadcasts  and 
beg  the  latest  discs  from  tourists  outside  the  big 
hotels  in  Moscow.  .  .  . 

Western  rock  is  spilling  into  the  Soviet  Union 
from  all  sides— and  the  .  .  .  Soviet  Government  is 
adopting  new  policies  to  try  and  [keep]  as  much 
control  ...  as  possible.  .  .  . 

“We  have  joined  Western  civilization,”  says 
one  Muscovite  father.  .  .  . 

“Acceptable”  music  is  on  the  radio  in  the 


Soviet  Union  for  young  people  to  record.  The 
program  is  called  “On  All  Latitudes.”.  .  . 

Officials  also  are  wary  of  riots  breaking  out  at 
concerts.  Dance  halls  are  strictly  policed.  Official 
pop  stars  invited  from  abroad  tend  to  be  quieter 
ones.  .  .  . 

[Some]  officials  .  .  .  disapprove  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  “boy  meets  girl”  and  “boy  loses  girl,” 
themes  common  to  Western  pop  and  rock.  .  .  . 

But  the  beat  goes  on.  Ask  a  Soviet  teen-ager 
what  he  or  she  likes  best,  and  the  answer  is  often  a 
string  of  Western  groups  and  singers.  .  .  . 


David  K.  Willis,  “Rock  on  Volga— Soviet  youths  are  twisting, 
shaking.”  Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (September  28,  1976,  p.  15).  ©  1976  The  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society.  All  rights  reserved. 


What  kinds  of  entertainment  are  available  for  people  living  in  urban  areas? 
Which  of  these  are  available  where  you  live?  Do  you  think  all  Soviet  cities 
offer  such  a  wide  choice  of  activities?  Explain. 

Do  you  think  that  the  people  living  in  rural  areas  are  offered  as  many 
different  kinds  of  entertainment?  Why  or  why  not? 
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As  the  population  grows  in  the  Soviet  Union,  charts  on  these  pages,  and  answer  the  questions 

so  does  the  size  and  number  of  its  cities.  Study  the  which  follow. 


Population  by  Sex, 

(in  thousands) 

1897-2020 

Excess  of 

Males 

Year 

Males 

Females 

females 
over  males 

per  100 
females 

1897 

51 ,61 7 

52,317 

700 

99 

1926 

71,043 

75,985 

4,942 

94 

1939 

81 ,665 

88,802 

7,137 

92 

1950 

78,183 

100,336 

22,153 

77,9 

1955 

86,492 

107,897 

21 ,405 

80.2 

1960 

95,91 6 

116,407 

20,491 

82.4 

1970 

1 1 1 ,784 

129,596 

17,812 

86.3 

1980 

1 26,566 

140,542 

13,976 

90.1 

1990 

143,100 

152,500 

9,400 

93.8 

2000 

157,100 

162,300 

5,200 

96.8 

2010 

169,300 

1 71 ,200 

1,900 

98.9 

2020 

1 80,900 

180,700 

-  200 

Urban  and  nural  Population,  1S50-1974 

(in  thousands) 


Percentage  Distribution 


Year 

Total 

Urban 

E  Rural  rP 

Urban 

Rural 

1850 

57,076 

3,118 

53,958 

5.5 

94.5 

1860 

61 ,720 

6,993 

54,727 

11.3 

88.7 

1870 

65,208 

8,040 

57,168 

12.3 

87.7 

1880 

78,592 

10,159 

68,433 

12.9 

87.1 

1890 

92,822 

11,816 

81 ,006 

12.7 

87.3 

1900 

109,593 

14,058 

95,535 

12.8 

87.2 

1910 

130,354 

18,586 

1 1 1 ,768 

14.3 

85.7 

1920 

130,863 

20,787 

110,076 

15.9 

84.1 

1930 

155,600 

30,900 

124,700 

19.9 

80.1 

1940 

197,500 

62,400 

135,100 

31.6 

68.4 

1950 

1 82,900 

71 ,400 

1 1 1 ,500 

39.0 

61 .0 

1961 

216,151 

108,273 

107,878 

50.0 

50.0 

1967 

235,500 

1 29,1 00 

106,400 

54.8 

45.2 

1974 

259,869 

149,589 

1 01 ,280 

59.6 

40.4 
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G.  Seretni) 


1,000,000  Inhabitants  or  More  in  1974 


(in  thousands] 


City 

1897 

1926 

1. 

Moscow 

1,039 

2,080 

2. 

Leningrad 

1,265 

1,737 

3. 

Kiev 

248 

514 

4. 

Tashkent 

— 

314 

5. 

Baku 

— 

453 

6. 

Kharkov 

— 

417 

7. 

Gorky 

— 

222 

8. 

Novisibirsk 

8 

120 

9. 

Kubyshev 

— 

176 

10. 

Sverdlovsk 

— 

140 

11. 

Minsk 

— 

132 

Population 


1939 

1959 

1970 

1974 

4,542 

6,044 

7,077 

7,528 

3,401 

3,340 

3,987 

4,243 

851 

1,110 

1,632 

1,887 

556 

927 

1,385 

1,552 

773 

968 

1,266 

1,359 

840 

953 

1,223 

1,330 

644 

941 

1,170 

1,260 

404 

885 

1,161 

1,243 

390 

806 

1,045 

1,140 

423 

779 

1,025 

1,122 

237 

509 

917 

1,095 

According  to  Chart  1,  what  type  of  growth  did  the 
Soviet  Union  have  from  1897  to  1950?  From 
1950  to  1970?  What  is  expected  from  1970  to 
2020?  How  important  is  the  male/female  ratio? 
What  effect  could  that  ratio  have  on  where  people 
live?  Explain. 

According  to  Chart  2,  where  did  most  of  the 
population  live  in  the  1800’s?  The  early  and 
mid-1900’s?  The  1960’s  and  1970’s?  What  does 
this  mean  in  terms  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  Soviet  cities? 


Compare  the  information  in  Chart  3  with  what 
you  have  learned  from  the  first  two  charts.  Based 
on  this,  explain  the  growth  of  the  cities  in  Chart  3 
over  the  last  seventy-seven  years. 

Based  on  the  information  in  the  charts  and  in  the 
chapter,  explain  the  Soviet  need  to  develop  more 
new  cities  like  Bratsk  and  Ust-Ilimsk.  Why  do  you 
think  so  many  of  the  new  cities  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  such  areas  as  Siberia? 


Review 


Slavs 

Novgorod 

Kiev 

Mongols 


Ivan  the  Great 

Moscow 

Kremlin 


epic  towns 
Petrozavodsk 
urban  life 
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The  Tsars 


Rulers!  Your  crown  and  throne  were  given  you 
By  law — and  not  by  nature; 

You  stand  above  the  people, 

But  eternally  higher  than  you  is  the  law. 


And  learn  this,  O  rulers: 

Neither  punishment  nor  reward. 

Neither  bloody  dungeon  nor  altar 
Will  provide  you  with  secure  protection. 

First  place  yourselves 

Under  the  protection  of  trustworthy  laws; 

And  freedom  and  peace  will 
Forever  stand  guard 
Over  throne  and  people. 

From  the  middle  1400’s  until  the  early  1900’s,  Russia  was  ruled  by 
tsars.  The  poem  above,  written  by  the  Russian  Alexander  Pushkin,  is  a 
warning  to  these  privileged  rulers.  For,  during  the  five  hundred  years  of 
tsarist  rule,  the  Russian  people  were  under  the  control  of  a  privileged  few. 
And,  even  though  the  Empire  grew  and  many  reforms  were  made,  the 
system  was  to  die  from  within,  partly  because  the  warnings  of  Pushkin  and 
others  like  him  went  unheeded. 


Alexander  Pushkin,  as  quoted  in  Sidney  Harcave,  Years  of  the  Golden 
Cockerel  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1968),  p.  53. 
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B/1CKGROUND _ _ _ 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Slavs  of  Russia  came  under  the  rule  of  the 
Vikings,  Norse  invaders  from  Scandinavia.  The  descendants  of  the  Viking 
leader  Rurik  settled  at  Kiev.  Each  new  ruler  after  Rurik  added  more  territory 
to  the  area  controlled  by  Kiev.  Within  one  hundred  years,  these  Vikings  had 
become  princes  of  the  Slavs  and  had  adopted  the  Slavic  language  and 
Slavic  customs. 

In  978,  Grand  Prince  Vladimir  I  took  control.  About  988,  Vladimir  was 
baptized  in  the  Eastern  Orthodox  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  centered 
in  the  Byzantine  capital  of  Constantinople.  Until  this  time,  the  Russians  had 
been  pagans  who  worshiped  the  forces  of  nature.  After  his  baptism, 
Vladimir  made  Christianity  the  state  religion,  a  decision  which  changed 
Russia  for  all  time.  Byzantine  art  and  architecture  were  imported  to  Kiev. 
The  Greek  alphabet  became  the  basis  of  the  Russian  system  of  writing. 
Schools  were  established.  Vladimir’s  choice  of  religion  brought  a  whole  new 
way  of  life  to  the  Russian  people. 

After  Vladimir’s  reign  had  come  to  an  end,  Kiev  had  several  grand 
princes  who  were  strong  rulers.  For  a  while,  there  was  a  period  of  territorial 
expansion,  increased  trade,  and  cultural  achievement.  But  other  Russian 
princes  began  to  challenge  the  power  of  Kiev,  and  war  broke  out.  Kiev, 
weakened  by  civil  wars,  began  to  decline.  When  huge  Mongol  armies 
entered  Russia  in  the  1200’s,  the  Russians  could  not  stop  them.  As  a  result, 
for  the  next  two  hundred  years  or  so,  Russia  was  only  a  province  in  a  vast 
Mongolian  empire  whose  capital  was  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from 
Kiev.  Because  of  this,  during  the  period  of  Mongol  rule,  Russia  had  little 
contact  with  Europe,  which  was  entering  a  period  of  great  artistic  and 
scientific  achievement. 

Who  were  the  Vikings?  What  was  their  role  in  the  development  of 
Russia? 

Who  was  Vladimir  I?  What  effect  did  his  Christianity  have  on  Russia? 
What  effect  did  Mongol  rule  have  on  Russia? 


The  First  Tsars  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Ivan  III,  from  1462  to  1505,  was 
the  beginning  of  tsarist  times  in  Russia.  As  prince  of  Moscow,  Ivan 
centralized  the  Russian  state  by  conquering  the  other  Russian  princes.  He 
then  challenged  the  Mongol  rule  by  refusing  to  pay  taxes.  After  he  defeated 
the  Mongols,  Ivan  became  the  first  Russian  ruler  to  take  the  title  of  tsar — the 
Russian  form  of  “caesar”  or  “emperor.”  Ivan  later  became  known  as  Ivan 
the  Great.”  Many  traditions  were  begun  during  his  reign.  Because  his  wife, 
the  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine  emperor,  liked  splendid  clothes  and 
ceremonies,  an  elaborate  court  ritual  was  begun.  A  new  class  of  land- 
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owning  nobility  was  established— one  that  received  land  in  return  for 
service  to  the  Crown.  Farming,  rather  than  trade,  became  the  source  of 
wealth  for  the  upper  class. 

When  Ivan  III  died,  his  son  Vasily  became  the  next  tsar.  He,  in  turn, 
was  followed  by  his  son,  Ivan.  In  contrast  to  his  grandfather,  Ivan  IV  was 
known  as  “Ivan  the  Terrible.”  At  first,  Ivan’s  reign  was  a  happy  one.  But 
then  he  began  to  suspect  the  boyars,  or  nobles,  of  disloyalty.  This  led  Ivan 
to  treat  his  people  cruelly.  To  make  his  position  stronger,  Ivan  formed  a 
strong  union  with  the  landowners  and  told  the  nobles  that  they  must  spend 
time  at  court  serving  him.  Certain  rules  and  rituals  had  to  be  followed  at 
court.  The  account  which  follows  describes  some  of  the  rituals  followed 
during  the  1583  visit  of  the  British  ambassador. 

Two  miles  this  side  of  Moscow  the  ambassador  was  met  by  four 
high-ranking  gentlemen  with  two  hundred  horses.  After  they  had 
formally  greeted  him  they  told  him  they  had  a  message  from  the 
emperor  and  wanted  him  to  dismount  to  hear  it.  .  .  . 

When  the  message  had  been  delivered  and  they  had  embraced 
each  other  they  took  the  ambassador  to  his  lodging  in  Moscow.  This 
was  a  house  built  especially  for  him,  while  they  stayed  next  door.  .  .  . 

When  the  ambassador  had  been  in  Moscow  for  some 
days  ...  he  was  sent  for  to  go  to  court.  He  was  accompanied  there 
by  about  forty  gentlemen,  richly  dressed  and  well  mounted.  ...  At 
the  entry  into  the  court  he  was  met  by  four  noblemen  dressed  in 
cloth  of  gold  and  rich  furs,  their  caps  embroidered  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  They  took  him  toward  the  emperor  until  he  was  met 
by  four  others  of  a  higher  rank  who  led  him  still  further  on  his  way. 

In  the  corridor  there  stood  along  the  walls,  or  sat  on  benches  and 
forms  in  rows,  seven  or  eight  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  .  .  . 

These  four  noblemen  accompanied  him  to  the  Emperor’s 
chamber  door,  where  the  Emperor’s  herald  met  him.  With  him  were 
all  the  great  officers  of  the  chamber  and  they  all  led  him  to  the  place 
where  the  emperor  sat  in  state.  He  had  three  crowns  by 
him,  .  .  .  and  he  was  attended  by  four  young  noblemen  about 
twenty  years  old.  .  .  .  When  the  ambassador  had  been  brought  to 
the  Emperor  in  this  way  to  kiss  his  hand  .  .  .  the  Emperor 
commanded  him  to  sit  down  in  a  place  provided  for  him,  some  ten 
paces  away.  From  here  the  Emperor  wanted  him  to  hand  over  the 
Queen’s  letters  and  present,  but  the  ambassador  thought  this 
unreasonable  and  stepped  forward  toward  the  Emperor.  The 
chancellor  then  came  to  meet  him  and  wanted  to  take  the  letters,  but 
the  ambassador  told  him  that  the  Queen  had  not  sent  any  letters  to 
him,  and  went  on  to  give  them  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

Following  Ivan’s  death,  a  series  of  weak  rulers  and  false  tsars  quarreled 
over  who  would  rule  Russia.  Finally,  in  1612,  Michael  Romanov  was 


Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  as  quoted  in  Joan  Hasler,  The  Making  of  Russia  (New 
York:  Delacorte  Press,  1969),  pp.  51-52. 


chosen  as  tsar.  The  Romanov  family  remained  on  the  throne  of  Russia  from 
then  until  1917. 


How  did  the  Russian  rulers  come  to  be  known  as  tsars? 
Who  was  “Ivan  the  Great”?  “Ivan  the  Terrible”? 

How  did  the  tsars  encourage  loyalty  to  the  Crown? 


Ivan  the  Great 
1462-1505 


Ivan  the  Terrible 
1547-1584 


Peter  the  Great 
1682-1725 


Peter  the  Great  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  well  known  of  the  Romanov 
rulers  was  Peter  I,  who  became  tsar  of  Russia  in  1689.  Early  in  his  reign, 
Peter  decided  that  unless  the  Russians  wanted  to  be  defeated  by  smaller 
European  countries,  they  would  have  to  learn  Western  technology.  To  this 
end,  Peter  and  a  group  of  volunteers  visited  Europe  in  1697.  The 
volunteers  who  went  with  him  to  England  and  Holland  were  ordered  to 
learn  how  to  handle  ships  and  to  master  the  use  of  charts,  maps,  and 
compasses.  As  noted  below,  Peter  wanted  to  learn  everything  firsthand. 

He  always  wanted  to  do  everything  with  his  own  hands.  In  a  paper 
factory  he  made  some  excellent  paper;  he  learned  the  art  of 
engraving  and  sent  an  elaborate  plate  to  the  Patriarch  Adrian,  leader 
of  the  Byzantine  church,  as  an  example  of  his  skill;  he  had  an 
observatory  built  for  him  where  he  examined  the  stars;  he  studied 
the  microscope  and  was  especially  delighted  with  watching  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  a  fish.  He  learned  surgery  at  the 
anatomical  school;  he  tried  blood-letting;  he  learned  dentistry  and 
practised  the  art  upon  his  followers,  taking  out  both  bad  and  good 
teeth. 
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Adapted  from  Christopher  Marsden,  Palmyra  of  the  North  (London:  Faber 
and  Faber  Ltd.,  1942),  p.  31. 


Editorial  Photocolor  Archives/Hubert  Jossc 


When  Peter  returned  to  Russia,  he  forced  a  series  of  reforms  on  his 
people  to  adapt  them  to  the  ways  of  the  Western  world.  He  reorganized  the 
government  along  the  lines  of  the  Swedish  government.  He  created  a 
regular  army  and  navy  like  that  of  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch.  He  founded 
the  first  modern  industries  and  tried  to  introduce  Western-style  forms  of 
education.  He  even  made  changes  in  the  Church.  But  it  did  not  end  there. 
As  noted  below,  Peter  wanted  clean-shaven  subjects  who  wore  Western- 
style  clothing.  He  believed  this  would  help  them  behave  like  Westerners. 

.  .  .  Peter  strode  out  .  .  .  wielding  a  pair  of  shears.  With  the 
shears  he  began  to  clip  the  beards  of  the  great  boyars  who  bowed  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  shouted  that  all  who  attended  him  must 
come  with  smooth  faces  like  his  own.  Some  who  heard  him 
remembered  that  Peter  had  never  grown  hair  on  his  own  chin,  and 
they  thought  the  shearing  to  be  a  drunken  jest.  But  he  called  his 
jesters  and  a  tailor  with  other  shears  to  cut  the  flowing  sleeves  from 
their  kaftans,  and  by  that  they  knew  him  to  be  in  earnest,  for  he 
would  not  make  two  jests  at  the  same  time. 

The  older  boyars  wept  at  the  shearing  because  they  had  known 
that  only  with  their  hair  long,  as  God  had  fashioned  them,  could  they 
hope  for  salvation  at  death — only  demons  went  about  with  smooth 
faces. 

Another  one  of  Peter’s  aims  was  to  secure  land  along  the  Baltic  Sea  so 
that  Russia  could  have  access  to  major  sea  routes.  To  do  this,  he  fought  a 
series  of  wars.  In  1703,  he  founded  St.  Petersburg,  his  new  capital  and 


From  The  City  and  the  Tsar,  pp.  131-132,  by  Heirold  Lamb.  Copyright 
1948  by  Harold  Lamb.  Used  by  permission  of  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc. 


This  print  shows  St. 
Petersburg  in  1820, 
almost  one  hundred 
years  aher  the  death 
of  its  founder,  Peter 
the  Great. 
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“window  to  the  West,”  on  land  he  had  won  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  As  noted 
below,  Peter’s  “window”  was  carved  out  of  the  wilderness  at  a  high  price. 

Peter’s  first  exploration  of  the  site  of  Petersburg  would  have 
discouraged  most  men.  Soundings  taken  down  the  channel  of  the 
Neva  showed  only  eight  feet  of  water — not  enough  to  float  full-size 
frigates.  Digging  along  the  marshy  shores  struck  water  at  two  feet. 

Still  Peter  insisted.  Stones  gathered  into  massive  crates  were  sunk 
into  the  marshes,  and  piles  driven,  to  serve  as  foundations  for 
buildings.  Building  stone  was  transported  by  water  from  the  Volga, 
and  good  timber  from  Kazan. 

For  in  this  undertaking  Peter  followed  the  advice  of  no  one. 

Here  was  a  port  free  from  ice  six  months  in  the  year,  opening  into 
the  Baltic — the  sea  upon  which,  at  whatever  hazard,  his  fleet-to-be 
could  sail. 

Winds  from  the  west  drove  the  gulf  waters  into  the  Neva’s 
mouth,  flooding  and  destroying  the  works  around  Petersburg.  There 
was  no  stopping  such  floods.  Peter  ordered  the  shore  works  rebuilt 
and  town  dwellings  reinforced. 

To  his  hope  of  a  haven  on  this  gray  river  he  clung.  No  one  else 
had  ventured  to  build  a  city  there.  Cattle  could  not  graze  on  the 
barren  soil.  Food  had  to  be  ferried  up  from  the  markets  of  Pskov  or 
Novgorod.  But  it  was  a  haven  of  rest,  a  long,  long  journey  from  the 
detested  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  Peter  called  it  “my  paradise.’’ 

Work  upon  his  paradise  was  carried  on  “by  a  vast  number  of 
hands.”  Actually  it  was  done  by  human  hands.  Tools  lacked.  Dirt 
was  carried  in  coats  or  kaftans. 

Finns  of  the  countryside,  peasant  soldiers  and  prisoners,  slaved. 

Their  bodies  strained  against  ice  and  wind  and  water.  They  died  from 
typhus  and  from  starvation,  and  their  bodies  were  shoved  into  the 
swamps.  No  one  kept  count  of  the  bodies. 

When  a  flood  came  the  survivors  grieved  more  for  the  cattle  that 
had  been  lost  than  for  the  humans,  because  the  cattle  had  meant 
food. 

It  was  said  by  the  campfires  and  in  the  forest  that  Antichrist  had 
come  among  them  in  the  shape  of  the  tsar. 

Peter  talked  only  of  roads  to  be  opened,  iron  to  be  found, 
stones  to  be  cut  for  the  new  council  house  to  be  called  the 
Admiralty. 

Petersburg  meant  to  him  not  merely  access  to  the  sea  but  the 
building  of  a  city  for  the  future.  This  was  to  be  the  ground  on  which 
he  would  stand.  It  was  to  be  in  fact  the  ground  of  conflict  between 
Peter  and  the  majority  of  his  own  people. 

For  no  nation  until  then  had  tried  to  thrust  its  capital  city  out 
into  foreign  territory. 


Ibid,  pp.  156-159,  adapted. 
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Peter  brought  German  and  Italian  architects  and  French  painters  and 
sculptors  to  Petersburg  to  complete  work  on  his  new  palaces.  Paintings  and 
sculptures  were  brought  in  from  Italy  and  Germany.  At  great  expense, 
artificial  terraces,  fountains,  and  flower  beds  were  built  on  the  palace 
grounds.  Peter  himself  carved  an  ivory  screen  for  the  church  in  Petersburg. 
He  ordered  merchants  and  boyars  to  the  city.  Every  boyar  who  had  more 
than  five  hundred  serfs  was  required  to  build  one  stone  house  in  the  new 
city.  Peter  turned  to  these  nobles  to  run  his  country.  At  that  time,  the 
nobility  could  be  divided  into  two  general  classes — those  who  lived  in 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  and  those  who  lived  in  the  provinces.  Most  of 
these  nobles  had  been  poor  landowners.  Peter  made  state  service  a  way  of 
becoming  a  noble.  As  a  result,  from  the  late  1600’s  to  about  1740,  the 
number  of  families  of  nobles  grew  from  about  3,000  to  100,000. 

An  English  noble  once  said,  “Peter  tamed  his  savages,  raised  cities,  invited 
arts,  converted  forests  into  fleets.”  Explain  the  statement. 

Catherine  the  Great  .  .  .  One  weak  tsar  after  another  followed 
Peter  to  the  throne  until  1762  and  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  In  Catherine, 
Russia  once  again  had  an  effective  ruler.  During  her  reign,  she  expanded 
Russia’s  territory  and  made  it  a  leading  country  in  European  affairs. 

Catherine  built  up  the  army  and  the  navy,  both  of  which  had  lost 
strength  following  Peter’s  death  in  1725.  Like  Peter,  she  wanted  to 
westernize  Russia  and  favored  Western  culture.  She  bought  huge  collec¬ 
tions  of  French,  English,  and  Dutch  paintings.  She  followed  French  fads  and 
fashions.  And  the  wealthy  Russians  imitated  these  French  ways,  some  even 
going  to  France  as  part  of  their  education.  Below,  an  English  visitor  to 
Russia  in  1767  tells  what  he  thinks  about  the  Russian  imitation  of  the 
French. 

The  Russian  gentlemen  are  certainly  the  least  informed  of  all  others 
in  Europe.  The  chief  point  in  what  they  learn  is  a  knowledge  of 
modern  languages,  for  the  most  part  French  and  German;  both  of 
which  most  speak  with  great  ease,  though  they  cannot  write  either 
well.  Those  who  can  afford  it,  and  indeed  many  who  cannot,  finish 
their  education  with  a  tour  to  France  where  they  catch  at  everything 
that  feeds  the  fancy  or  fires  the  passions.  Though  freezing  under  the 
sixtieth  degree  of  northern  latitude  they  build  their  houses  like  the 
airy  palaces  of  Florence  and  Siena;  in  France  it  is  the  fashion  to 
begin  the  spring  season  at  Easter  and  to  mark  it  by  dress;  the 
imitative  Russian  does  the  same  and  throws  off  his  winter  clothing 
while  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  and  himself  shivering  with  cold. 

They  are  warped  by  this  imitation. 


Adapted  from  Lord  Macartney,  as  quoted  in  Joan  Hasler,  The  Making  of 
Russia  (New  York:  Delacorte  Press,  1969),  pp.  75-76. 
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Catherine  II,  called  “The  Great,”  ruled  Russia  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 


Catherine,  influenced  by  the  new  ideas  of  government  spreading  from 
France  and  America,  corresponded  with  the  French  philosophers  Voltaire 
and  Diderot.  During  a  visit  to  Catherine  at  her  palace,  Diderot  encouraged 
her  to  make  changes  in  the  Russian  government  and  to  make  reforms  to 
help  her  people.  But,  several  uprisings  soon  changed  any  ideas  Catherine 
may  have  had  of  trying  out  the  new  ideas.  Catherine  explained  her  failure 
to  take  Diderot’s  advice  in  the  following  way. 


Monsieur  Diderot!  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
everything  you  have  told  me,  with  admiration  for  your  brilliant  mind. 

Yet  with  all  your  great  principles — which  1  understand  only  loo 
well — it  is  a  good  thing  to  write  books  but  it  can  be  a  bad  thing  to 
put  them  into  practice.  In  your  plans  for  reforms,  you  forget  the 
difference  in  our  situations.  You  philosophers  are  fortunate;  you  write 
only  on  paper,  which  is  smooth,  obedient  to  your  commands  and 
does  not  raise  any  obstacles  to  your  imagination — while  I,  poor 
Empress,  have  to  write  on  the  ticklish  and  easily  irritated  skins  of 
human  beings. 

How  was  Catherine’s  reign  an  extension  of  that  of  Peter  the  Great? 
How  did  Catherine  feel  about  Diderot’s  advice  about  reforms  in  Russia? 
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Catherine  11,  as  quoted  in  Robert  Coughlan,  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1974),  pp.  252-253. 
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The  Last  Romanovs  .  .  .  After  the  death  of  Catherine,  the  Roma¬ 
nov’s  remained  in  power  for  another  121  years.  During  that  time,  as  noted 
in  the  chart  below,  there  were  six  different  Romanov  tsars. 


THE 
TSARS 


Alexander  I 
Nicholas  I 
Alexander  II 
Alexander  III 
Nicholas  II 


179 


1801-1825 
1825-1855 
1855-188 
1881-1894 
1894-1917 


From  the  time  Paul  took  the  throne  in  1796  until  the  middle  of 
Alexander  I’s  reign,  Russia  was  at  war  with  one  foreign  nation  or  another. 
From  these  wars  Russia  gained  more  territory.  Internally,  however,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  unrest.  Both  Paul  and  Alexander  were  weak  rulers 
who  constantly  changed  their  minds  and  their  decisions.  Their  attempts  at 
reform  came  to  very  little.  The  serfs  were  no  better  off  than  they  had  been 
under  earlier  tsars,  and  the  nobles  who  sensed  their  discontent  did  little  to 
help  them. 

In  June  of  1812,  however,  all  attempts  at  reform  came  to  a  halt  when 
the  French  Emperor  Napoleon  Bonaparte  invaded  Russia  with  an  army  of 
600,000  soldiers.  The  Russians  finally  were  the  victors  of  this  War  of  1812, 
but  they  paid  a  high  price  for  the  victory.  They  had  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
Moscow  to  keep  the  French  in  retreat.  They  had  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
population  to  the  war. 


For  the  most  part,  the  Russians  were  proud  of  the  part  their  country 
had  played  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  The  war  had  made  Russia  one  of 
the  two  leading  powers  on  the  Continent.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
were  disappointed  that  the  war  did  not  bring  the  reforms  they  expected. 
One  Russian  soldier  explained  the  general  feeling  as  follows; 

The  war  was  still  on  when  the  soldiers,  upon  their  return  home,  for 
the  first  time  [broke  up]  grumbling  among  the  masses.  “We  shed 
blood,”  they  would  say,  “and  we  are  forced  to  sweat  under  feudal 
obligations.  We  freed  the  Fatherland  from  the  tyrant,  and  now  we 
ourselves  are  tyrannized  over  by  the  ruling  classes.”  The  army,  from 
generals  to  privates,  upon  its  return  did  nothing  but  discuss  how 
good  it  is  in  foreign  lands.  A  comparison  with  our  own  country 
naturally  brought  up  the  question,  “Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  our 
own  lands?” 

These  feelings  only  grew  stronger  over  the  next  one  hundred  or  so 
years.  Although  Russia  grew  in  size  and  strength,  inside  the  country  the 
feelings  of  discontent  grew,  and  Russia  was  suffering.  Reforms  made  by  one 
ruler  were  changed  by  the  next  ruler.  The  noble  landowners  did  not  want 
change;  the  peasants  revolted  to  get  change.  No  matter  what  the  tsar  did  or 
did  not  do,  some  groups  were  unhappy.  Almost  one  third  of  Russia’s 
people  were  serfs,  peasants  bound  to  the  land  of  their  masters.  Tsar 
Nicholas  I,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1825,  was  aware  of  the  need  for 
reform.  In  1847,  he  told  the  nobility,  “It  would  be  better  for  us  to  give  it 
[serfdom]  up  voluntarily  than  to  permit  that  they  [the  serfs  take  it  away 
from  us.  Serfdom  is  the  reason  we  have  no  trade  or  industry.” 

Ten  years  later,  Nicholas’  son,  Alexander  II,  ordered  the  nobles  to  set 
up  special  committees  to  submit  proposals  for  abolishing  serfdom  in  Russia. 
The  result  of  the  committees’  work  filled  more  than  twenty  volumes.  From 
these  came  the  Tsar’s  Emancipation  Manifesto  of  1861,  which  freed  the 

serfs. 

When  Alexander  II  was  assassinated  in  1881,  his  son  Alexander 
became  the  tsar.  Believing  that  his  father  s  reforms  had  led  to  his  death, 
Alexander  III  did  away  with  many  reforms.  By  the  time  Nicholas  II,  the  last 
Romanov  and  the  last  tsar,  came  to  the  throne  in  1894,  the  end  of  the  tsarist 
form  of  government  was  near. 

Who  were  the  last  Romanovs?  What  were  some  of  the  reasons  they  were 
not  able  to  settle  the  unrest  in  Russia? 

What  effect  did  the  War  of  1812  have  on  the  tsarist  system  of  govern¬ 
ment? 

How  did  Nicholas  I  feel  about  reforms?  Alexander  II?  Alexander  III? 


Michael  Bestuzhev-Ryumin,  as  quoted  in  Alan  Palmer,  Russia  in  War  and 
Peace  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1972),  p.  199. 
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The  Privileged  Few  .  .  •  Russian  society  in  the  days  of  the 
Russian  Empire  of  the  1700’s  and  1800’s  was  divided  into  two  classes.  On  one 
side  stood  the  peasants;  on  the  other  side  stood  the  upper  class — nobles, 
bureaucrats,  educated  Russians,  and  some  merchants.  The  gap  between  the 
living  conditions  of  these  two  groups  was  very  great.  The  following  accounts 
give  some  insight  into  the  way  of  life  of  the  privileged  few. 


The  houses  of  the  nobility  are  filled  with  these 
vassals,  or  servants,  both  male  and  female,  who 
line  the  halls,  passages,  and  entrances  of  the 
rooms.  In  almost  every  antechamber  some  of 
these  domestics  are  placed,  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  their  lord  or  his  guests;  and  continu¬ 
ally  your  ears  are  saluted  with  the  theatrical  call  of 
“Who  waits?” 

Adapted  from  Robert  Ker  Porter,  Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia 
and  Sweden  (Philadelphia;  Hopkins  and  Earle,  1809),  p.  167. 

.  .  .  the  three  young  ladies  had  one  day  to  speak 
French,  and  the  next  English;  .  .  .  at  certain  hours 
they  played  by  turns  on  the  piano,  the  sounds  of 
which  [could  be  heard]  in  their  brother’s  room 
above,  where  the  students  used  to  work;  .  .  .  they 
were  visited  by  those  professors  of  French  litera¬ 
ture,  of  music,  of  drawing,  of  dancing;  ...  at 
certain  hours  all  the  three  young  ladies,  with 
Mademoiselle  Lin  on,  drove  in  the  coach  to  the 
Tversky  boulevard,  dressed  in  their  satin  cloaks 
.  .  .  they  had  to  walk  about  the  Tversky  boulevard 
escorted  by  a  footman.  .  .  . 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  Anna  Karenina,  trans.  Constance  Garnett 
(Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  1946), 

pp.  21-22. 

Elizabeth  had  been  Empress  for  five  years.  .  .  . 
She  spent  lavishly,  and  those  about  her  followed 
her  example;  she  changed  her  dress  several  times 
a  day,  and  those  about  her  began  to  do  the  same; 
she  loved  glitter  and  her  courtiers  made  them¬ 
selves  glitter  to  win  her  favour.  Count  Peter 


Sheremetev  wore  clothes  weighed  down  with  so 
much  gold  and  silver  decoration  that  eyes  were 
dazzled  just  to  look  at  him.  Count  Ivan 
Chernyshev  ordered  rich  suits  by  the  dozen,  while 
Sergei  Naryshkin  had  a  uniform  made  so  deli¬ 
cately  embroidered  with  silver,  gold  and  jewels 
that  it  became  the  talk  of  the  town  for  weeks.  Such 
men  set  the  standards  for  high  society. 


Philip  Longworth,  The  Three  Empresses  (New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1972),  pp.  198-199. 

The  grounds  around  the  mansions  allow  for 
romantic  and  charming  morning  walks.  But  their 
favorite  amusement  is  what  they  call  the  prome¬ 
nade.  It  consists  of  all  the  carriages  in  the  city, 
perhaps  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  one 
after  another  in  a  royal  parade  through  fixed  parts 
of  town.  The  insides  of  these  carriages  are  filled 
with  all  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  Moscow;  and 
I  never  have  seen  so  many  lovely  women. 

Adapted  from  Robert  Ker  Porter,  Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia 
and  Sweden  (Philadelphia:  Hopkins  and  Earle,  1809),  p.  175. 

After  dinner  they  often  retire  to  a  huge  rotunda, 
and  sip  their  coffee,  during  a  battle  of  dogs,  wild 
bears,  and  wolves;  from  there  they  go  to  their 
private  theaters,  where  great  dramatic  skill  is  often 
displayed  by  their  slaves,  who  perform,  and  who 
also  make  up  the  orchestra.  These  people  are 
tutored  by  French  players,  who  are  very  well  paid. 

Adapted  from  John  Carr,  A  Northern  Summer  (Portland, 
1805),  p.  199. 

how  would  you  describe  the  type  of  life  led  by 


Based  on  the  above  accounts, 
the  upper  class  of  Russia? 

Would  you  like  to  lead  this  kind  of  life?  Why  or  why  not? 
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Editorial  Photocolor  Archives/Hubert  Josse 
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lUSlw? 


Each  of  the  above  pictures  illustrates  the  way  of 
life  under  the  tsars  of  Russia.  Based  on  the 
information  in  the  chapter,  explain  what  each 


picture  shows  and  why  it  is  representative  of  tsarist 
Russia. 


Review 

tsar 

Ivan  the  Great 
Ivan  the  Terrible 
boyars 

Michael  Romanov 


Peter  the  Great 
“window  to  the  West” 
St.  Petersburg 
Catherine  the  Great 


Diderot 
Romanovs 
War  of  1812 
“privileged  few” 
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T.  Kline  Hamilton 


What  conditions  in  Russia  made 
revolution  possible? 

What  was  the  role  of  the 
Bolsheviks  in  Russia?  , 


The  Double  Revolution 


O  Sire,  we  working  men  of  St.  Petersburg,  our  wives  and 
children,  and  our  parents,  have  come  to  you,  our  ruler,  in  quest  of 
justice  and  protection.  We  are  beggars,  we  are  overburdened  with 
work;  we  are  insulted,  we  are  not  regarded  as  human  beings  but  are 
treated  as  slaves  who  must  suffer  their  bitter  lot  in  silence.  We  have 
suffered  but  are  driven  further  and  further  into  poverty,  injustice  and 
ignorance;  we  can  breathe  no  longer.  We  have  no  strength  at  all. 

Sovereign.  Our  patience  is  at  an  end. 

Our  first  wish  was  to  discuss  our  needs  with  our  employers,  but 
this  was  refused  to  us:  we  were  told  that  we  have  no  legal  right  to 
discuss  our  conditions.  We  were  told  also  that  it  is  illegal  to  insist  on 
the  eight-hour  day  and  on  having  a  say  in  setting  wage  rates.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  discuss  our  complaints.  We  asked  that  some 
wages  be  raised  to  one  rouble  a  day,  that  overtime  should  be  done 
away  with  and  that  more  medical  care  be  given  us.  We  asked  that 
the  factories  should  be  rebuilt  so  that  we  could  work  in  them  without 
suffering  from  the  wind,  rain,  and  snow. 

Your  Majesty!  We  are  here,  many  thousands  of  us;  we  have  the 
appearance  of  human  beings,  but  in  fact  we  have  no  human  rights  at 
all,  not  even  the  right  to  speak,  to  think,  or  to  meet  for  discussion  of 
our  requirements  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of 
our  conditions. 

Is  this,  O  Sovereign,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  God,  by 
whose  grace  you  reign?  And  how  can  we  live  under  such  laws? 

Break  down  the  wall  between  yourself  and  your  people.  The  people 
must  be  represented  in  the  control  of  the  country’s  affairs.  Only  the 
people  themselves  know  their  own  needs.  Do  not  reject  their  help, 
accept  it.  Let  all  be  equal  and  free. 

This  petition  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  workers  from  St.  Petersburg. 
On  a  Sunday  in  January  1905,  led  by  Father  George  Gapon,  the  workers 
and  their  families  carried  their  petition  to  the  Winter  Palace  of  Tsar  Nicholas 
II.  They  sang  hymns  and  carried  icons  and  pictures  of  the  tsar  in  the 
procession  to  the  palace.  Before  they  reached  the  palace,  however,  they 
were  charged  and  fired  on  by  Cossack  cavalry.  The  day  became  known  as 
“Bloody  Sunday,”  and  it  was  just  the  beginning. 


Adapted  from  Miriam  Kochan,  The  Last  Days  of  Imperial  Russia  (New 
York:  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1976),  pp.  16-17.  Copyright  ©  1976 
George  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson  Ltd. 
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For  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the  tsars  of  Russia  had  watched 
discontent  grow  among  their  people.  The  cities,  especially  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  were  full  of  small  political  parties,  discussion  groups,  clubs,  and 
underground  organizations.  These  groups,  led  by  members  of  the  upper 
classes  sympathetic  to  the  lot  of  the  peasants,  believed  that  Russia  was  in 
need  of  reform. 

The  tsars  knew  that  Russia  was  a  backward  agricultural  country,  and 
they  wanted  to  bring  in  Western  European  ideas  on  industrialization.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  they  wanted  to  keep  out  any  liberal  social  and  political  ideas. 
So,  while  industry  was  promoted,  all  business  was  kept  under  the  tsar’s 
control.  As  industry  grew,  so  did  the  problems,  and  there  was  much  worker 
unrest.  The  poor  did  not  gain  much,  and  Russia  remained  a  country  of  poor 
peasants  with  a  growing  class  of  discontented  workers. 


A  group  of  Russian 
women  protest  poor 
conditions  during  tsar¬ 
ist  rule  in  1905. 


In  1855,  Tsar  Alexander  II  came  to  the  throne.  Alexander  tried  to  make 
changes,  but  his  reforms  were  too  little  and  came  too  late.  When  he  was 
killed,  all  hope  of  improvement  died  with  him.  In  1894,  Nicholas  II  became 
the  new  tsar.  Nicholas,  who  believed  he  had  been  chosen  by  God  to  rule 
Russia,  paid  no  attention  to  reforms.  Outwardly,  Nicholas’  Russia  seemed 
strong,  but  inwardly  it  was  not.  Russia’s  defeat  by  Japan  in  1904  and 
“Bloody  Sunday”  and  a  general  strike  in  1905  did  not  seem  to  move 
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Nicholas  to  act.  The  following  letter,  written  by  Nicholas  to  his  mother, 
shows  plainly  how  he  felt. 


My  dearest  Mama, — I  do  not  know  how  to  begin  this  letter. 

We  have  been  through  such  grave  and  unprecedented  events 
that  I  feel  as  if  the  last  time  I  wrote  to  you  was  a  year  ago. 

All  sorts  of  conferences  took  place  in  Moscow,  which  Durnovo, 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  permitted,  I  do  not  know  why.  Everything 
was  being  prepared  for  the  railway  strike.  The  first  one  began  in  and 
round  Moscow,  and  then  spread  all  over  Russia  practically  at  once. 

Petersburg  and  Moscow  were  entirely  cut  off  from  the  interior. 

For  exactly  a  week  today  the  Baltic  railway  has  not  been  functioning. 
The  only  way  to  get  to  town  is  by  sea.  How  convenient  at  this  time 
of  year!  From  the  railways  the  strike  spread  to  the  factories  and 
workshops,  and  then  even  to  the  municipal  organizations  and 
services,  and  lastly  to  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Ways  and  Communications.  What  a  shame,  just  think  of  it! 

It  makes  me  sick  to  read  the  news!  Nothing  but  new  strikes  in 
schools  and  factories,  murdered  policemen,  soldiers,  riots,  and 
disorder.  But  the  ministers,  instead  of  acting  with  quick  decision,  only 
meet  in  council  like  a  lot  of  frightened  hens  and  cackle  about 
providing  united  ministerial  action. 

When  at  some  “meetings”  it  was  openly  decided  to  proclaim  an 
armed  rising,  and  I  heard  about  it,  I  at  once  gave  the  command  of  all 
the  soldiers  in  the  Petersburg  district  to  Trepoff,  the  general  in  charge 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  use  their  arms 
immediately  if  attacked.  This  was  the  only  way  the  movement  or 
revolution  could  be  stopped,  because  Trepoff  made  it  quite  plain  to 
the  populace  that  any  disorder  would  be  ruthlessly  put  down;  and,  of 
course,  everybody  believed  that.  There  were  only  two  ways  open:  to 
find  an  energetic  soldier  and  crush  the  rebellion  by  sheer  force. 

There  would  be  time  to  breathe  then  but,  as  likely  as  not,  one  would 
have  to  use  force  again  in  a  few  months;  and  that  would  mean  rivers 
of  blood,  and  in  the  end  we  should  be  where  we  had  started.  The 
other  way  out  would  be  to  give  to  the  people  their  civil  rights, 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  also  to  have  all  laws  confirmed  by  a 
State  Duma  or  Assembly — that,  of  course,  would  be  a  constitution. 
While  it  is  not  without  risk,  it’s  the  only  way  out  at  the  present 
moment.  Almost  everybody  I  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  From  all  over  Russia  they  cried  for  it,  begged  for 
it.  There  was  no  other  way  out  than  to  cross  oneself  and  give  what 
everyone  was  asking  for.  The  situation  is  very  serious. 

I  know  you  are  praying  for  your  poor  Nicky.  May  God  save  and 
give  peace  to  Russia.  Yours  with  all  my  heart, 

Nicky 


Nicholas  II 
1894-1917 


Adapted  from  Edward  J.  Bing  (ed.),  The  Letters  of  Tsar  Nicholas  and 
Empress  Marie  (London:  Ivor  Nicholson  and  Watson  Limited,  1937),  pp. 
185-189. 
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When  World  War  I  began  in  1914,  the  Russians  were  united  against 
the  Germans  and  believed  they  could  defeat  them.  But  Russia  was  not 
prepared  for  such  a  war.  Although  France  and  Great  Britain  were  on 
Russia’s  side,  they  gave  no  direct  aid  to  the  Russians.  The  poorly  trained 
and  equipped  Russian  army  suffered  heavy  losses  in  East  Prussia  in  1914 
and  were  pushed  back  in  1915  by  a  German- Austrian  attack.  Russian  land 
was  conquered  and  occupied.  The  Russian  economy  could  not  support  the 
soldiers  and  civilians,  both  of  whom  needed  food,  clothing,  and  fuel. 

Although  most  of  the  people  were  against  the  war,  Nicholas  refused  to 
withdraw.  As  noted  below,  the  Russian  people,  who  had  had  enough, 
reacted. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1917,  a  hundred  thousand  striking 
factory  workers,  men  and  women,  jammed  the  streets  of  Petrograd 
demanding  bread  and  freedom.  It  was  International  Women’s  Day, 

February  23  in  the  old  calendar.  This  was  the  day  that  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  February  Revolution  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Russian  Emperor.  The  next  day  and  the  day  after,  despite  the 
absence  of  plan  or  leaders,  the  demonstrations  snowballed.  Crowds 
of  workers  surged  across  the  ice  on  the  Neva  and  into  the  center  of 
the  city.  The  Tsar’s  police  could  not  contain  the  demonstrators,  and 
the  soldiers  had  to  be  called  out  as  the  workers  offered  themselves  to 
be  shot  at. 

It  was  Saturday,  February  25,  when  Tsar  Nikolai  II  decided  that 
the  situation  had  gotten  out  of  hand  and  wired  the  Petrograd 
commander  General  Khabalov,  “I  command  you  to  put  an  end  as  of 
tomorrow  to  all  disorders  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.” 

The  next  day,  Sunday  the  26th,  several  units  opened  fire  on  the 
crowds,  and  scores  of  demonstrators  were  killed,  but  at  this  point  the 
troops  rebelled  at  the  further  prospect  of  cutting  down  their  own 
compatriots.  In  a  matter  of  hours  almost  all  the  soldiers  had  joined  in 
with  the  mobs,  and  the  people  went  wild.  Jails,  courts,  police 
stations — all  the  physical  symbols  of  the  old  rule — were  broken  into 
and  burned.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  the  authority  of 
Nikolai  Romanov,  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  ceased  to  be. 

This  was  the  first  of  two  revolutions  in  Russia  in  1917,  and  it  destroyed 
the  old  system  that  had  ruled  for  hundreds  of  years.  Nicholas’  government 
had  fallen  because  it  could  not  govern  the  country.  The  troops  most  loyal  to 
the  government  were  still  at  the  front,  fighting  the  Germans.  The  educated 
classes  had  long  been  unfriendly  toward  the  government.  The  people  in  the' 
cities  were  without  food  and  fuel  because  of  the  broken-down  transporta¬ 
tion  system.  The  peasants  wanted  land  that  was  still  held  by  the  wealthy. 
There  was  no  one  to  defend  the  tsarist  system  of  government. 


Adapted  from  Robert  V.  Daniels,  Red  October  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1967),  pp.  3-4. 
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Why  were  the  people  of  Russia  discontented?  How  did  they  show  their 
discontent? 

How  did  the  tsars  react  to  the  discontent  of  the  people?  What  was  Nicholas’ 
attitude  toward  his  people?  Why  do  you  think  he  reacted  the  way  he 
did? 

How  did  Russian  participation  in  World  War  I  affect  the  government?  The 
people? 

What  were  some  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  tsarist 
system  of  government  in  Russia? 


Petrograd,  1917.  Dem¬ 
onstrators  run  away 
from  tsarist  troops 
during  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution. 


A  New  Government — Another  Revolution  .  .  .  After  Nich¬ 
olas  gave  up  his  throne,  a  Provisional,  or  temporary.  Government  was  set 
up  to  rule  Russia.  Led  by  Alexander  Kerensky,  former  minister  of  war  and 
navy,  this  government  wanted  to  continue  the  war  with  Germany.  It  did  not 
want  to  distribute  land  to  the  peasants  right  away.  In  fact,  however,  it  was 
not  Kerensky’s  government  that  ruled  Russia  in  the  months  following  the 
overthrow  of  the  tsar.  It  was,  instead,  those  who  could  sway  the  disorga¬ 
nized  soldiers  and  the  unruly  crowds  in  the  streets.  Russian  revolutionaries 
had  formed  committees  called  “soviets”  to  represent  first  the  workers  and 
soldiers  and,  later,  the  peasants.  These  soviets,  closely  linked  all  over  the 
country,  were  the  real  government  and  spoke  for  the  people.  At  the  heart  of 
the  soviets  was  the  Petrograd  Soviet  in  the  capital  city. 

One  group  of  revolutionaries  that  did  not  agree  with  the  aims  of  the 
Provisional  Government  was  the  Bolsheviks.  They  wanted  to  make  peace 
with  Germany  at  once.  They  also  wanted  the  peasants  to  take  over  the 
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estates  and  the  workers  to  take  over  the  factories  right  away.  They  knew 
that  the  soviets  were  the  key  to  power  and  set  out  to  control  them.  By 
October,  the  Bolsheviks  were  the  majority  in  the  Petrograd  Soviet.  A  month 
later,  they  took  over  the  city  of  Petrograd  and  proclaimed  the  revolution. 
Much  to  their  surprise,  they  had  found  it  no  harder  to  seize  power  than  the 
peasants  had  found  it  to  take  land. 

The  leader  of  the  Bolsheviks  was  Vladimir  Lenin,  who  had  been  born 
Vladimir  Illich  Ulyanov.  In  1887,  when  Lenin  was  seventeen  years  old,  his 
older  brother  had  been  put  to  death  for  trying  to  murder  the  tsar.  His 
brother’s  death  led  him  to  join  a  movement  to  bring  down  the  tsarist 
system.  When  he  was  sent  to  Siberia  because  of  his  revolutionary  activities, 
he  changed  his  name  to  Lenin  and  developed  his  political  ideas.  Many  of 
those  ideas  were  taken  from  the  German  philosopher  Karl  Marx.  Marx 


This  early  photograph 
shows  Bolshevik  sol¬ 
diers  as  they  march 
through  the  streets  of 
Moscow  in  1918. 
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believed  that  the  proletariat,  or  working  classes,  would  overthrow  the 
bourgeoisie,  or  owners  of  the  factories  and  members  of  the  government, 
and  set  up  their  own  dictatorship.  Marx  believed  that  the  workers  should 
both  own  the  factories  and  produce  the  goods.  Marx  called  this  system 
“socialism”  and  felt  that,  in  time,  there  would  be  no  upper  or  lower  classes 
for  all  people  would  be  workers. 

When  Lenin  heard  that  Tsar  Nicholas  had  been  overthrown,  he 
returned  to  Russia  where  he  set  about  turning  the  Bolshevik  party  into  a 
revolutionary  force.  Lenin  trained  and  disciplined  the  Party  and  chose  the 
time  for  action.  He  believed  that  the  Party  would  drive  the  workers  to  make 
a  socialist  revolution.  As  the  following  account  shows,  Lenin’s  followers 
adored  him,  and  today  he  is  known  as  the  “Father  of  the  Revolution.” 
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This  painting  shows 
Vladimir  Lenin  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  meeting  of 
the  young  Communist 
League  in  1920. 


It  was  just  8:40  when  a  thundering  wave  of  cheers  announced 
the  entrance  of  the  presidium,  or  executive  committee,  with 
Lenin — great  Lenin — among  them.  A  short,  stocky  figure,  with  a  big 
head  set  down  in  his  shoulders,  bald  and  bulging.  Little  eyes,  a 
snubbish  nose,  wide,  generous  mouth,  and  heavy  chin;  clean-shaven 
now,  but  already  beginning  to  bristle  with  the  well-known  beard  of 
his  past  and  future.  Dressed  in  shabby  clothes,  his  trousers  much  too 
long  for  him.  Not  impressive,  to  be  the  idol  of  a  mob.  A  strange 
popular  leader — a  leader  purely  because  of  intellect;  without  color, 
without  humor,  uncompromising  and  detached — but  with  the  power 
of  explaining  deep  ideas  in  simple  terms. 

Gripping  the  edge  of  the  reading  stand,  letting  his  little  winking 
eyes  travel  over  the  crowd  as  he  stood  there  waiting,  not  seeming  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  long-rolling  ovation,  which  lasted  several 
minutes.  When  it  finished,  he  said  simply,  “We  shall  now  proceed  to 
construct  the  Socialist  order!”  Again  that  overwhelming  human  roar. 

Who  ruled  Russia  after  the  tsar  was  overthrown?  Why  do  you  think  this  was 
the  case? 

Who  were  the  soviets? 

Who  were  the  Bolsheviks?  What  did  they  want  to  do? 

Who  was  Vladimir  Lenin?  What  was  his  philosophy?  What  were  his  ideas 
about  the  Party?  Why  do  you  think  he  became  known  as  the  “Father  of  the 
Revolution”? 

Adapted  from  John  Reed,  Ten  Da\;s  That  Shook  the  World  (New 
Vintage  Books,  a  Division  of  Random  House,  Inc.,  1960),  pp.  170-172. 
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The  Revolution  Goes  On  .  .  .  With  almost  no  one  left  to  defend 
the  Provisional  Government  and  all  opposition  from  other  political  parties 
removed,  Lenin  and  his  Bolsheviks  gained  control.  In  1918,  a  separate 
peace  treaty  was  signed  with  Germany,  and  the  Russian  capital  was  moved 
from  Petrograd  to  Moscow.  In  the  same  year,  the  Bolshevik  party  officially 
became  the  Communist  party.  The  power  of  the  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  with  Vladimir  Lenin  as 
chairman. 

From  the  first,  there  was  opposition  to  Lenin’s  Communist  govern¬ 
ment.  To  protect  itself  against  anti-Communist  forces  known  as  the  Whites, 
the  government  organized  the  Red  Army.  The  Whites  were  led  by  members 
of  the  former  upper  class  and  aided  by  other  countries  who  feared 
communism.  There  was  much  confusion  among  the  people,  and  civil  war 
broke  out.  The  fighting  was  fierce,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  killed. 
Below,  an  American  journalist  in  Russia  at  the  time  describes  some  of  the 
confusion. 

Tsarskoye  Selo  station  was  quiet,  but  knots  of  soldiers  stood 
here  and  there  talking  in  low  tones.  ...  1  asked  some  of  them  which 
side  they  were  on.  “Well,”  said  one,  “we  don’t  exactly  know  the 
rights  of  the  matter.  ...  but  we  do  not  consider  it  right  for  Russian 
men  to  be  shooting  Russian  men.”.  .  . 

We  sallied  out  into  the  town.  Just  at  the  door  of  the  station 
stood  two  soldiers  with  rifles  and  bayonets  fixed.  They  were 
surrounded  by  about  a  hundred  business  men,  Government  officials 
and  students,  who  attacked  them  with  passionate  argument.  .  .  .  The 
soldiers  were  uncomfortable  and  hurt,  like  children  unjustly  scolded. 

A  tall  young  man  .  .  .  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  student,  was 
leading  the  attack. 

“You  realise,  1  presume,”  he  said  insolently,  “that  by  taking  up 
arms  against  your  brothers  you  are  making  yourselves  the  tools  of 
murderers  and  traitors?” 

“Now  brother,”  answered  the  soldier  earnestly,  “you  don’t 
understand.  There  are  two  classes,  don’t  you  see,  the  proletariat  and 
the  bourgeoisie.  We — ” 

“Oh,  I  know  that  silly  talk!”  broke  in  the  student  rudely.  “A 
bunch  of  ignorant  peasants  like  you  hear  somebody  bawling  a  few 
catch- words.  You  don’t  understand  what  they  mean.  You  just  echo 
them  like  a  lot  of  parrots.”  The  crowd  laughed.  “I’m  a  Marxian 
student.  And  1  tell  you  that  this  isn’t  Socialism  you  are  fighting  for. 

It’s  just  plain  pro-German  anarchy!” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know,”  answered  the  soldier,  with  sweat  dripping 
from  his  brow.  “You  are  an  educated  man,  that  is  easy  to  see,  and  I 
am  only  a  simple  man.  But  it  seems  to  me — ” 


Ibid,  pp.  241-244. 
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During  the  Civil  War 
between  the  Reds  and 
the  Whites,  many  peo¬ 
ple  were  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  in 
search  of  food. 


“I  suppose,”  interrupted  the  other  .  .  .  ,  “that  you  believe  Lenin 
is  a  real  friend  of  the  proletariat?” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  answered  the  soldier,  suffering. 

“Well,  my  friend,  do  you  know  that  Lenin  was  sent  through 
Germany  in  a  closed  car?  Do  you  know  that  Lenin  took  money  from 
the  Germans?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  much  about  that,”  answered  the  soldier 
stubbornly,  “but  it  seems  to  me  that  what  he  says  is  what  I  want  to 
hear,  and  all  the  simple  men  like  me.  Now  there  are  two  classes,  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat — ” 

“You  are  a  fool!  Why,  my  friend,  I  spent  two  years  in 
Schlusselburg  for  revolutionary  activity,  when  you  were  still  shooting 
down  revolutionists  and  singing  ‘God  Save  the  Tsar!’  .  .  .  And  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki,  who  are  destroying  our  Russia,  our  free 
Revolution.  Now  how  do  you  account  for  that?” 

The  soldier  scratched  his  head.  “I  can’t  account  for  it  at  all.  .  .  . 

To  me  it  seems  perfectly  simple— but  then.  I’m  not  well  educated.  It 
seems  like  there  are  only  two  classes,  the  proletariat  and  the 
bourgeoisie — ” 

“There  you  go  again  with  your  silly  formula!”  cried  the  student. 

“ _ only  two  classes,”  went  on  the  soldier,  doggedly.  “And 

whoever  isn’t  on  one  side  is  on  the  other.  .  .  . 

The  confusion  was  not  the  only  problem.  When  Lenin  took  over,  there 
was  very  little  food  in  the  cities,  and  the  peasants  were  hoarding  grain 
because  they  were  paid  so  little  for  it.  Factory  production  was  at  a  new  low. 
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The  money  system  had  broken  down,  and  trade  was  carried  on  through  a 
barter  system  of  exchanging  goods.  To  cope  with  the  shortages,  the 
government  began  a  new  policy  which  came  to  be  known  as  “war 
communism.”  Under  this  policy,  all  factories  were  taken  over  by  the 
government.  All  workers  had  to  work  where,  when,  and  at  what  the 
government  ordered.  Soldiers  roamed  the  countryside,  taking  grain  from 
the  peasants  by  force  when  necessary.  Life  was  hard  during  these  years, 
and  the  life  styles  of  many  Russians  changed  a  great  deal.  The  account 
which  follows  shows  how  the  life  of  one  doctor’s  family  was  affected. 

One  morning,  after  Yurii  Andreievich  had  gone  to  work, 

Antonina  Alexandrovna  put  on  her  shabby  winter  coat — she  was  so 
run  down  that  she  shivered  in  it  even  in  warm  weather — and  went 
out  “hunting.”  There  were  only  two  logs  left.  For  about  half  an  hour 
she  wandered  through  the  alleys  in  the  neighborhood  where  you 
could  sometimes  catch  a  peasant  from  one  of  the  villages  outside 
Moscow  selling  vegetables  and  potatoes.  In  the  main  streets,  peasants 
with  loads  were  liable  to  be  arrested.  Soon  she  found  what  she  was 
looking  for.  A  sturdy  young  fellow  in  a  peasant’s  coat  walked  back 
with  her,  pulling  a  sleigh  that  looked  as  light  as  a  toy,  and  followed 
her  cautiously  into  the  yard. 

Covered  up  by  sacking  inside  the  sleigh  was  a  load  of  birch 
logs.  .  .  .  Antonina  Alexandrovna  knew  their  worth — birch  only  in 
name,  the  wood  was  of  the  poorest  sort  and  too  freshly  cut  to  be 
suitable  for  burning.  But  as  there  was  no  choice,  it  was  pointless  to 
argue. 

The  young  peasant  carried  five  or  six  armloads  up  to  the  living 
room  and  took  in  exchange  Tonia’s  small  mirror  wardrobe.  He 
carried  it  down  and  packed  it  in  his  sleigh  to  take  away  for  a  present 
for  his  bride.  In  discussing  a  future  deal  in  potatoes,  he  asked  the 
price  of  the  piano. 

When  Yurii  Andreievich  came  home  he  said  nothing  about  his 
wife’s  purchase.  It  would  have  been  more  sensible  to  chop  up  the 
wardrobe,  but  they  could  never  have  brought  themselves  to  do  it. 

By  1920,  the  civil  war  was  over,  and  the  Communists  controlled  all  of 
Russia.  Even  with  foreign  help,  the  Whites  had  been  too  poorly  organized 
to  keep  going.  That  December,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(USSR)  was  created.  It  was  made  up  of  only  four  republics — Russia, 
the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  and  the  Transcaucasus.  By  1921,  “war  commu¬ 
nism,”  which  had  led  to  a  great  deal  of  hunger,  suffering,  peasant  revolts, 
and  worker  strikes,  was  ended.  The  Communist  government,  even  with  its 
many  problems,  had  survived. 

Boris  Pasternak,  Doctor  Zhivago  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  a  Division  of 
Random  House,  Inc.,  1958),  pp.  197-198. 
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A  red  star  decorates  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Kremlin,  an  ancient  fortress,  now 
the  administrative  center  of  the  Soviet  government. 


What  problems  did  the  new  Communist  government  face?  How  did  it  deal 
with  those  problems? 

What  led  to  civil  war?  Who  were  the  Whites? 

What  was  “war  communism”?  How  did  it  affect  the  life  styles  of  many 
Russians? 

By  1921,  what  was  the  status  of  “Russia”?  In  what  ways  do  you  think 
Russia  and  its  people  were  different  from  what  they  had  been  five  years 
ago?  Explain  your  answer. 
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C^SE  STUDY 


The  New  Way  of  Life  .  •  •  When  Lenin  came  to  power,  he 

made  sweeping  decrees  about  land  and  freedom.  The  story  which  follows 
shows  one  result  of  these  decrees.  It  also  shows  the  feelings  of  the  working 
class  toward  the  nobility. 


Events  had  whirled  by  in  the  last  few  days 
since  the  revolution  had  taken  place.  Danilka  had 
even  ceased  being  amazed.  But  what  happened 
on  this  day.  .  .  . 

Danilka’s  father  brought  home  a  newspaper, 
opened  it  up  and  looked  at  his  son. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “from  now  on  you’re  a 
citizen  of  the  Russian  Republic.  Vladimir  Ul- 
yanov-Lenin  himself  signed  the  decree.” 

Somehow  it  didn’t  ring  true  to  Danilka’s  ears; 
after  all  he  wasn’t  even  sure  exactly  what  being  a 
citizen  of  the  Russian  Republic  exactly  meant. 

“It  is  more  important  than  the  rank  of  statski 
sovetnik  [fifth  in  the  Table  of  Ranks]?”  (This  was 
Ardatov’s  rank.) 

“More  important,”  his  father  smiled. 


“And  more  important  than  that  of  taini  sovet- 
nik  [third  in  the  Table  of  Ranks]?”  (He  remem¬ 
bered  Gorokhov’s  title.) 

“More  important.” 

“And  higher  than  a  count?” 

“Higher.” 

“Higher  than  a  prince  too?” 

“Higher,  higher,”  his  father  laughed. 

Danilka  rushed  out  into  the  street  and  hunted 
down  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

“Do  you  know  that  my  rank  is  higher  and 
more  important  than  that  of  statski  and  even  more 
of  taini  sovetnik,  higher  than  that  of  count  and 
higher  than  a  prince?  I’m  a  citizen  of  the  Russian 
Republic.  It’s  written  in  the  newspapers.  Vladimir 
Ulyanov-Lenin  himself  signed  the  decree.” 

Danilka  ran  into  many  of  his  friends  that  day 
and  he  told  each  and  every  one  of  them  without 
fail  about  this.  He  finally  ran  out  of  energy  and  sat 
down  to  rest  near  his  home.  He  sat  and  began  to 
think,  and  where  had  this  Ulyanov-Lenin  heard 
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about  him,  Danilka.  As  he  was  pondering  this  he 
suddenly  saw  red-headed  Kyril  rushing  towards 
him.  Kyril  raced  up,  caught  his  breath,  and  the 
words  poured  out; 

“Do  you  know  who  I  am?!  I’m  a  citizen  of  the 
Russian  Republic!” 

Danilka  was  bowled  over  with  astonishment. 

“You  really  think  you’re  a  citizen?”  he  ut¬ 
tered  in  a  mocking  tone.  “I’m  the  citizen.  They 
were  writing  about  me  in  the  papers.” 

“About  you,”  Kyril  whistled  through  his 
teeth,  “they  wouldn’t  waste  the  paper  on  you!” 

A  fight  began. 

“I’m  the  citizen  ...”  Danilka  tried  to  drown 
out  the  voice  of  Kyril. 

“No,  I’m  the  citizen  .  .  .”  howled  the  latter. 

A  young  worker  was  passing  along  the  street 
at  this  time  and  separated  the  boys.  They  main¬ 


tained  silence  for  a  long  time,  refusing  to  say  what 
the  problem  was.  Finally  they  confessed.  The 
youth  grinned,  reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  a  newspaper.  The  children  began  to  read, 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty. 

“Decree  on  the  Abolition  of  Estates  and  of 
Civil  Titles,”  they  read  out  the  headline. 

Further  down  it  said  that  all  titles,  ranks  and 
names  of  high  posts  were  from  that  time  on,  and 
forever,  abolished.  No  longer  would  there  be 
nobility,  merchants,  tainye  and  stotskye  sovetniki, 
princes  or  counts.  “One  title  is  hereby  established 
for  each  and  every  member  of  the  population  of 
Russia — Citizen  of  the  Russian  Republic,”  were 
the  words  of  the  decree. 

Below  it  was  signed: 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Com¬ 
missars  VI.  Ulyanov  (Lenin). 

“So,  as  it  turns  out,  you’re  both  right,” 
declared  the  youth.  “You’re  a  citizen  of  the 
Russian  Republic,”  he  pointed  to  Danilka,  “and 
you  are,”  he  nodded  at  Kyril,  “and  so  am  I.  All  are 
now  citizens  of  the  Russian  Republic.  Vladimir 
Ilyich  Lenin  wrote  this  decree  for  the  common 
people.” 

At  first,  of  course,  Danilka  was  offended  that 
the  decree  had  been  written  for  everyone  and  not 
only  for  himself.  Soon,  however,  he  came  to  see 
that  it  was  all  for  the  best.  As  it  turned  out,  this  way 
Vladimir  Ulyanov-Lenin  had  forgotten  no  one: 
not  Danilka’s  mother  or  father,  nor  his  friends,  nor 
his  acquaintances.  He  had  remembered  every¬ 
one. 

Sergei  Alexeyev,  “Citizen  of  the  Russian  Republic,”  Russian 
Historic  in  Talcs  (Moscow:  Progress  Publishers,  1975),  pp. 
192-194. 


Why  do  you  think  Danilka  found  it  so  hard  to  understand  his  new 
importance? 

What  is  meant  by  the  statement,  “Soon,  however,  he  came  to  see  that  it 
was  all  for  the  best”? 

The  story  of  Danilka  appears  in  a  Russian  history  book  for  children.  Based 
on  this  fact,  what  do  you  think  is  the  moral  of  the  story? 
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EXPLOR/1TION 


tion  in  the  chapter  to  explain  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “In  1917,  Russia  was  ripe  for  a  revolution.” 


The  photographs  below  show  Russia  during  the 
last  days  of  tsarist  rule.  Use  them  and  the  informa- 
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The  two  political  slogans  which  follow  were  used  in  the  chapter,  explain  how  these  slogans  might 

by  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  to  convince  others  to  have  influenced  someone  to  support  Bolshevik 

come  over  to  their  side.  Based  on  the  information  activities. 


“ALL  POWER  TO  THE  SOVIETS! 
“PEACE  LAND  AND  BREAD!” 

Review 

“Bloody  Sunday” 

soviet 

socialism 

Nicholas  II 

Bolsheviks 

Communists 

tsarist  system  of  government 

Vladimir  Lenin 

Whites 

LL  •  ?  5 

February  Revolution 

Karl  Marx 

war  communism 

revolutionaries 

proletariat 

“Decree  on  Abolition  of  Estates 

Provisional  Government 

bourgeoisie 

and  of  Civil  Titles” 
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The  Peasants 


These  were  the  most  unhappy  people  in  all  the  Russian  land,  who 
less  resembled  people  than  working  cattle,  from  whom  inhuman 
strength  was  demanded  in  their  labors,  one  might  say,  without  any 
reward.  .  .  .  When  I  saw  these  people  for  the  first  time  at  the  works,  I 
was  struck  by  the  following;  Each  person,  before  passing  me,  bowed, 
so  that  his  back  came  to  a  horizontal  position;  then,  with  mincing 
steps,  he  hastened  up  to  me,  seized  the  cloth  end  of  my  cape,  kissed 
it  with  the  words,  “I  kiss  you  pan  colonel,”  and  withdrew  in  the 
same  position. 

These  were  the  words  of  an  engineer  who  supervised  the  construction 
of  a  Russian  railway  in  the  1800’s.  He  was  talking  about  the  peasants,  who, 
throughout  Russian  history,  were  the  country’s  most  needed  yet  most 
miserable  people.  These  farmers  and  workers,  who  did  not  have  their  own 
land,  made  the  country  run.  They  did  the  work,  paid  the  taxes,  and  fought 
the  wars.  Yet  they  were  considered  the  lowest  social  class.  Despite  their  low 
rank,  they  always  were  respected  and  feared  by  the  other  classes.  Even 
today,  when  more  than  half  of  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  earn  a  living 
from  manufacturing,  the  peasants  are  said  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  nation. 


Panaev,  as  cited  in  William  L.  Blackwell,  The  Beginnings  of  Russian 
Industrialization  1800-1860  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1968), 
pp.  298-299. 
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In  the  early  1300’s,  when  the  princes  of  Muscovy  were  driving  invaders 
out  of  Europe,  Russian  peasants  were  free.  They  owned  their  own  land  and 
worked  and  traveled  freely  about  the  country.  Then,  the  tsars  in  Moscow 
extended  their  control  and  their  taxes.  To  escape  the  control  of  the  tsars,  the 
free  peasants  moved  from  central  Russia  to  the  vast  areas  in  the  south  and 
east.  Many  moved  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  to  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
to  the  vast  plain  that  bordered  the  Black  Sea. 

To  stop  this  flow  of  people,  the  tsars  passed  new  laws.  At  first,  these 
farmers  were  told  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  move  to  new  areas.  But,  as 
time  passed,  the  laws  changed  and  made  the  peasants  the  legal  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  rich  and  powerful  people  who  owned  land.  Later,  the  tsars  made 
the  peasants  the  personal  property  of  their  masters.  The  peasants  were 
becoming  slaves.  To  escape  from  the  laws,  more  and  more  of  them  fled  to 
the  freedom  of  the  frontier.  There,  many  joined  the  Cossacks,  a  group  of 
farmer- hunters  who  were  not  under  the  tsars’  control.  When,  at  last,  the 
tsars  did  gain  power  over  the  Cossacks,  the  peasants  who  had  run  away 
were  brought  under  control. 

Why  do  you  think  the  tsars  wanted  to  control  the  movement  of  the 
peasants? 

This  painting  by  Ilya  Repin  was  critical  of  the  Cossacks.  Once  defenders  of  the 
poor,  they  became  bodyguards  of  the  tsars. 
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The  Workhorses  of  Russia  ...  By  the  1850’s,  the  population  of 
Russia  had  grown  to  more  than  70  million.  Half  of  these  people  were  serfs, 
poor  people  bound  to  the  land  and  owned  by  a  noble.  Almost  all  of  the 
peasants  now  worked  the  land  or  were  servants  for  their  landlord  nobles. 
The  rest  of  them  were  owned  by  the  Crown  or  the  Church.  Life  was  hard 
for  the  serfs,  especially  those  who  worked  in  factories  or  on  construction 
projects. 

In  1861,  Tsar  Alexander  freed  the  peasants  from  noble  ownership.  At 
the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  nobles  to  give  up  land  for  each  peasant 
family.  But  the  peasants  had  to  pay  for  the  land  they  were  given,  and  until 
they  earned  enough  money,  they  had  to  go  on  working  on  the  same 
estates.  As  a  result,  the  peasants  were  still  tied  to  the  land  of  the  nobility. 
The  following  passage  shows  how  difficult  life  was  for  many  peasants  even 
after  they  were  freed. 

My  grandfather,  my  father  and  1  have  paid  so  many  taxes  for  our  five 
desatinas  (twelve  acres)  here,  that  the  land  could  be  quite  covered 
with  the  money  that  we  gave  for  it.  My  father  and  I  were  made  to 
pay  thirty-six  roubles  every  year,  and  to  get  that  money  in  the  old 
days  cost  us  plenty  of  sweat  and  blood. 

There  was  scarcely  a  week  in  all  the  year  that  we  were  not 
working  hard.  All  through  the  summer  we  worked  on  the  farm.  From 
October  until  May,  we  fished  and  logged  on  the  river.  And  when 
there  was  no  other  work  to  do,  we  used  to  drag  up  sunken  logs  from 
the  river  bottom.  That  was  a  slow,  hard  job.  On  a  freezing  winter 
morning  we  would  take  two  boats  out  on  the  ice.  With  our  axes  we 
would  chop  through  the  ice  and  make  a  space  as  big  as  this  hut.  Into 
this  space  we  would  shove  the  two  boats  and  fill  them  with  water. 

Then  with  spiked  poles  we  would  feel  for  the  logs  on  the  bottom 
twenty  feet  below.  We  would  drive  four  poles  into  a  log  and  fasten 
the  poles  by  chains  to  the  boats.  Then  we  would  bail  the  water  out, 
and  the  boats  would  rise  because  they  must — as  you  might  say,  by 
the  will  of  God.  And  as  they  rose,  with  the  spiked  poles  they  would 
pull  the  log  loose  from  the  mud  below.  It  took  nearly  a  day  to  get 
one  log;  and  for  this  we  received  between  one  and  two  roubles. 

Forced  to  live  in  grinding  poverty  while  the  nobles  lived  in  comfort  and 
splendor,  the  peasants  came  to  hate  the  nobles.  Local  uprisings  of  peasants 
against  the  nobles  were  common. 

Why  do  you  think  Tsar  Alexander  made  the  peasants  pay  for  the  land  they 
were  given? 

How  do  you  think  rural  life  was  changed  by  the  freeing  of  the  serfs? 


Ernest  Poole,  The  Village:  Russian  Impressions  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1918),  pp.  93-94. 
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After  the  Revolution  .  .  .  The  Revolution  of  1917  was  the  peas¬ 
ants’  chance  to  satisfy  their  age-old  hunger  for  land  and  to  escape  from 
poverty.  Below,  one  Russian  peasant  spoke  for  many  about  the  peasants’ 
right  to  the  land. 

1  say  this  land  is  all  our  own,  and  that  now  we  ought  to  have  still 
more,  because  since  1861  we  have  paid  the  government  many  times 
its  value.  The  Czar  is  our  debtor,  so  now  I  claim  it  is  quite  right  and 
legal  for  us  peasants  to  take  more  land  for  ourselves.  Nor  will  we  ask 
for  it  as  alms.  We  will  take  first  the  lands  of  the  Crown  and  then  the 
private  owners’  estates.  The  trouble  will  come  in  dividing  it  up.  How 
that  will  be  done,  1  do  not  know.  It  must  be  managed  in  such  a  way 
so  as  not  to  stop  the  farming — for  God  knows  we  need  all  the  grain 
we  can  raise. 

In  the  months  following  the  Revolution,  the  peasants  seized  almost  all 
the  land  that  in  the  past  they  had  been  working  for  others.  By  December  of 
1917,  there  was  hardly  a  landed  gentry  left.  Emma  Cochran  Ponafidine,  an 
American  married  to  a  Russian  landowner,  kept  a  diary  of  the  seizures  of 
her  family’s  land.  On  January  28,  1918,  she  wrote  the  following: 

Every  estate  around  us  is  wiped  out.  Horses,  cattle,  farm  implements, 
fodder,  provisions,  furniture,  food-supplies,  all  divided  up  among  the 
surrounding  villages,  which  recognize  no  higher  central  power  and 
refuse  to  return  anything.  .  .  .  Every  day  we  expect  to  be  turned  out, 
but  so  far  the  villages  are  divided,  the  majority  voting  to  let  us  live  on 
but  to  take  the  farm.  If  they  will  only  let  us  have  the  house  and 
vegetable  garden  and  a  horse  and  cow,  to  have  something  to 
eat!  .  .  . 

I  went  to  the  city  two  days  ago,  and  came  back  so  depressed  by 
all  I  saw  and  heard  there  of  the  hunger.  We  have  let  a  soldier’s 
family  (six  little  half-naked  children)  live  here  in  one  of  our  now  too 
many  empty  houses.  We  can  give  them  lodging  and  fire-wood,  but  in 
my  own  house  I  have  to  make  up  by  night  little  packages  of  flour  to 
smuggle  to  them.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  more  people  than  we  can 
afford  to,  for  the  Committee  won’t  let  us  discharge  them,  as  they 
have  no  bread  at  home;  and  we  have  to  pay  and  feed  them,  and 
they  watch  me  as  cats  do  a  mouse  to  see  that  I  don’t  give  a  piece  of 
bread  to  any  one,  and  they  steal  everything  they  can  lay  hands  to. 

You  can  not  imagine  the  strain.  I  go  to  bed  dressed,  except  on  very 
stormy  nights,  when  I  don’t  fear  their  coming.  The  favorite  hour  for 
ejecting  is  at  night. 


Ibid.,  p.  95. 

Emma  Cochran  Ponafidine,  Russia — M\;  Home  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  Inc.,  1931),  pp.  140-142. 
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The  peasants  did  not  feel  that  they  would  get  much  support  from  the 
city  people.  One  Russian  peasant  summed  up  his  feelings  as  follows. 

I  don’t  believe  that  the  cities  will  be  able  to  help  us  .  .  .  for  they 
know  nothing  of  our  real  needs  and  they  work  all  kinds  of  foolish 
tricks.  .  .  . 

In  the  towns  they  complain  that  our  wood  contractors  charge 
too  much  for  fire  wood.  But  how  can  they  expect  us  to  sell  it  at  a 
lower  price,  when  here  in  the  stores  we  have  to  pay  such  enormous 
prices  for  everything  that  comes  to  us  from  the  city?  The  towns  will 
not  give  us  what  we  need.  We  are  afraid  to  mow  fast  in  the  fields;  for 
we  know  that  if  we  should  break  our  scythes,  there  are  no  others  to 
be  had.  And  we  have  to  mow,  or  we  shall  starve.  Yet  now  they  say 
in  the  cities  that  we  should  sell  at  prices  fixed  by  the  new 
government.  But  we  will  not  sell  at  any  price!  They  won  t  get  any 
grain  from  us,  so  long  as  things  go  on  like  this!  .  .  . 

This  whole  revolution  was  manufactured  in  the  towns,  and  it  is 
as  flimsy  as  other  town  productions.  Look  how  shallow  it  runs.  They 
say,  “This  is  a  democracy.  We  speak  for  all  the  people.”  But  how 
can  they  claim  to  speak  for  us  when  we  have  never  heard  of  them? 

What  right  have  they  to  speak  in  our  names  and  say  that  the 
peasants  want  this  and  that,  when  we  have  not  yet  opened  our 
mouths? 

As  a  result  of  these  feelings,  many  peasants  refused  to  send  food  to  the 
cities  after  the  Revolution.  By  1921,  hunger  stalked  the  land,  and  there 
were  peasant  revolts.  These  facts,  added  to  the  civil  war  and  the  drought  of 
1920-1921,  led  Lenin  to  adopt  his  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP).  Under  this 
plan,  after  paying  a  tax,  the  peasants  could  sell  their  grain  on  the  open 
market.  No  longer  could  their  produce  be  taken  away  by  force. 

When  Lenin  died  in  1924,  the  NEP  became  an  important  issue  among 
the  Bolsheviks.  One  group  wanted  to  continue  the  NEP  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  the  richer  peasants  special  concessions.  This  group  felt  that  the 
government  needed  grain  to  feed  the  city  people  and  to  sell  abroad  to 
finance  industry.  The  other  group,  led  by  Joseph  Stalin,  wanted  to  promote 
industry  and  collectivize  farming.  Collectivization  meant  ordering  all  farms 
to  be  organized  into  huge  farms  controlled  by  the  state.  This  would  force  the 
peasants  to  produce  surplus  food  without  giving  them  any  more  than  they 
already  had. 

Stalin  won  out,  and  in  1928  he  began  the  first  of  a  series  of  Five  Year 
Plans.  Under  the  plan,  all  farms  were  collectivized.  Once  again,  the  peasants 
would  be  working  land  they  did  not  really  own.  Many  peasants  did  not  like 
the  plan  so  they  killed  cattle  and  destroyed  farm  tools  and  crops.  Thousands 
of  peasants  were  killed,  and  millions  more  were  scattered  all  over  the 


Ernest  Poole,  The  Village:  Russian  Impressions  (New  York;  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1918),  pp.  95-97. 
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country.  The  loss  of  food  crops  led  to  a  famine  in  which  millions  of  people 
died.  Still,  the  movement  went  on,  and  in  ten  years’  time  over  90  percent  of 
all  farms  were  collectivized. 


Prepare  an  argument  against  the  peasants  acting  so  quickly  to  grab  the 
land.  Prepare  another  that  supports  what  they  did. 

What  was  the  NEP?  How  did  it  affect  the  peasants? 

What  was  collectivization?  What  led  to  it?  How  did  the  peasants  feel  about 
it?  Why  do  you  think  they  felt  this  way? 


An  early  photograph 
shows  mothers  on  a 
collective  farm  going 
to  work  in  the  fields, 
while  their  children 
stay  in  a  nursery. 


Government  Farming  ...  In  the  Soviet  Union  today,  the  state 
controls  farming.  All  food  is  raised  on  large  collective  farms,  state  farms,  or 
on  smaller  private  plots  which  the  government  allows  peasants  to  work. 

The  collective  farm  is  called  a  kolkhoz.  On  this  kind  of  farm,  the  key 
element  is  the  family.  All  of  the  families  that  live  and  work  on  the  farm  share 
the  profits  from  the  sale  of  grain  and  animals.  While  in  theory  these  families 
run  the  farms,  the  government  chooses  the  officials,  owns  the  land,  and 
decides  what,  where,  and  how  much  will  be  grown.  A  kolkhoz  may  be 
made  up  of  as  many  as  several  thousand  families.  But,  in  most  cases,  there 
are  about  440  families  spread  through  several  villages.  Most  families  live  in 
individual  cottages,  most  of  which  have  a  fenced-in  garden  plot  at  the  rear. 
A  kolkhoznik — man  or  woman — is  expected  to  work  full-time  with  a  work 
brigade.  To  increase  production,  competition  among  the  work  brigades  is 
encouraged. 
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In  1972,  the  average  kolkhoznik  took  home  almost  three  times  more 
money  than  he  or  she  did  in  1960.  Still,  this  is  less  than  what  the  city  worker 
takes  home.  This  means  that  most  farm  workers  need  extra  income  from  a 
private  garden  to  make  enough  to  live  on  and  to  permit  a  luxury  now  and 
then.  For  most  kolkhozniks,  the  living  conditions,  too,  are  far  behind  those 
of  the  people  who  live  in  the  city.  Most  of  the  kolkhozniks’  small  wooden 
cottages  do  not  have  indoor  plumbing  or  central  heating.  There  are  few 
telephones,  and  the  unpaved  streets  are  all  but  impassable  to  cars  and 
trucks  during  spring  rains.  However,  most  homes  do  have  electricity,  and 
television  sets  are  becoming  available. 

Another  type  of  farm  is  the  state  farm,  or  sovkhoz.  Its  workers  are  state 
employees  who  are  paid  by  the  state.  Everything  on  the  sovkhoz  belongs  to 
the  state.  The  first  sovkhozes,  formed  in  1918  from  land  taken  from  Russian 
landlords,  were  to  serve  as  examples  for  kolkhozes  and  to  demonstrate  new 
and  scientific  ways  of  farming.  Most  sovkhozes  are  larger  and  better 
equipped  than  kolkhozes.  In  1972,  the  average  sovkhoz  had  almost  six 
hundred  workers  and  covered  an  area  of  about  fifty  thousand  acres.  Many 
of  these  farms  are  set  up  near  large  cities,  which  they  supply  with  milk,  eggs, 
poultry,  and  vegetables. 

The  sovkhozes  are  expected  to  show  a  profit.  Their  products  are  sold 
to  government  agencies  at  prices  already  fixed  by  the  state.  Sovkhoz 
workers  draw  monthly  wages  based  on  piece-work  rates  set  by  the 
government.  The  rates  vary  according  to  how  important  and  how  hard  the 
job  is.  At  the  end  of  the  farm  year,  the  workers  receive  bonuses  for  any 
production  that  is  higher  than  the  goals  the  state  planners  had  set  for  them. 


These  workers  are  fer¬ 
tilizing  a  cotton  field 
on  a  collective  farm. 
Both  machine  and 
hand  labor  are  used 
on  these  farms. 
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Even  with  all  of  the  huge  farms,  the  Soviet  Union  still  depends  on 
private  garden  plots  for  30  percent  of  its  food  needs.  These  plots  are  tended 
by  workers  from  state  and  collective  farms.  The  workers  keep  the  money 
earned  from  the  produce  they  have  grown.  Although  the  plots  may  not  be 
bigger  than  two  acres,  the  produce  from  them  usually  is  superior  to  that 
from  the  state  farm.  The  land,  however,  still  belongs  to  the  state,  and  the 
private  farming  is  done  only  with  government  permission.  Below,  an 
American  reporter  talks  about  one  such  private  plot  and  the  woman  who 
farms  it. 

The  small,  low  barn  behind  the  farm  woman’s  house  was  dim, 
warm,  and  teeming  with  life.  The  woman  had  thrown  open  the  door 
with  subdued  pride,  as  someone  showing  off  a  treasured  possession. 

Inside  were  a  black  and  white  Holstein  cow  and  a  healthy  calf. 

Behind  them  several  pigs  rooted  in  the  dirt  of  a  small  pen.  A  few  feet 
away  a  dozen  or  so  nutrias  (small  fur-bearing  animals)  scuffled  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall.  Close  by  about  20  rabbits  hopped  in  a  wire 
enclosure. 

This  was  the  woman’s  private  plot,  the  one  part  of  her 
collectivized  farm  world  that  belongs  to  her  and  her  husband  (who 
works  on  a  neighboring  pig  farm). 

The  red-scarved  farm  woman,  Irina  Lukyanovna  Lobinska,  said 
that  when  the  calf  was  a  year  old  she  would  sell  it  for  meat.  She 
would  get  700  rubles  ($945)  for  it.  That  is  a  huge  sum  in  a  family 
where  the  husband  earns  120  rubles  ($162)  a  month.  She  said  she 
sells  a  calf  every  year. 

She  sells  the  nutrias  for  their  fur,  and  the  rabbits  for  meat.  The 
pigs  feed  her  family.  She  also  keeps  hens.  She  looks  after  the  house, 
tends  her  private  plot,  and  helps  out  when  the  nearest  state  farm 
harvests  its  sugar  beets. 

In  the  1960’s,  when  Nikita  Khrushchev  was  the  Soviet  leader,  he 
restricted  the  size  of  private  plots.  The  leaders  who  came  after  him  wanted 
to  increase  the  food  supply,  so  they  made  the  private  plots  larger.  Today, 
Soviet  leaders  and  the  press  frown  on  the  private  plots.  Because  of  the 
present  food  shortages  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  private  plots  must  continue 
to  exist.  But,  eventually,  the  government  plans  to  have  all  food  supplies 
come  from  collective  and  state  farms. 

What  are  the  three  types  of  farms  found  in  the  Soviet  Union?  In  what  ways 
do  they  differ?  In  what  ways  are  they  similar? 

Based  on  what  you  know  about  Communist  ideology,  why  do  you  think 
Soviet  leaders  and  the  press  frown  on  private  plots? 


Adapted  from  David  K.  Willis,  “Russia’s  Private  Breadbasket.”  Reprinted 
by  permission  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (March  23,  1977,  p.  2). 
©  1977  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Peasant  Today  .  .  .  The  life  of  the  peasants  always  has  been 
hard.  Conditions  have  improved  since  the  Communist  Revolution.  Still,  as 
seen  in  the  account  below,  by  city  standards  life  is  still  difficult. 

Follow  the  country  folk  toward  home  at  night,  in  the  railroad 
stations,  and  you  see  what  Russians  call  the  narod,  the  masses.  They 
are  coarse,  raw,  simple  people,  weatherbeaten  as  the  log  cabins  in 
which  they  live,  hardy  and  enduring,  made  hard  by  a  lifetime  of 
battling  the  elements.  1  remember  one  evening  walking  through 
Kazan  station.  At  11  P.M.  the  waiting  room  was  overflowing  with  a 
couple  of  thousand  people.  The  peasant  women,  with  broad,  flat 
faces  and  cheeks  worn  smooth  as  the  wood  of  a  well-used 
washboard,  were  sturdy  as  work-horses.  The  shape  of  their  bodies 
was  lost  under  layers  of  faded,  shapeless  clothing.  1  studied  one  old 
woman.  Under  her  worn,  black  velvet  vest-jacket  was  a  gray  wool 
sweater;  under  that,  an  ankle-length  housecoat  in  a  flowered  print; 
under  that,  another  sweater,  a  calico  dress  and  so  on.  All  had  long 
since  lost  their  color,  for  each  piece  had  obviously  been  made  to 
survive  from  harvest  to  harvest,  like  the  person  who  wore  it.  The 
young,  teenage  girls  in  bright  jackets  and  plastic  boots  or  even 
soldiers  in  khaki,  seemed  colorful  by  comparison.  The  peasant  men 
were  silhouettes  of  darkness.  They  wore  dark,  rumpled,  tieless  jackets 
and  pants;  thick,  dark,  scratchy  wool  overcoats;  dark  workers’  caps 
or  fur  hats;  black  rubber  boots  or  black  shoes  not  shined  for  many, 
many  years. 

Follow  the  narod  into  the  country  and  the  modern  world  peels 
away.  It  surprised  me  to  see  that  just  ten  miles  from  the  Kremlin  city 
life  and  its  modern  conveniences  just  come  to  an  end.  New 
apartment  buildings  give  way  to  izbas,  flat,  low  peasant  log  cabins. 

Side  roads  are  suddenly  no  longer  paved  but  turn  to  dirt,  often  no 
more  than  two  ruts  or  footpaths  dribbling  off  among  garden  fences. 

Thanks  to  Lenin’s  belief  in  electricity,  most  peasant  homes  have 
lights — and  television.  But  plumbing  remains  a  luxury  for  the  future. 

Each  vegetable  garden  has  its  outhouse  in  the  corner.  Along  the 
roadside  every  few  hundred  yards  there  is  a  hand  pump  and  a  well. 

In  the  soft  warmth  of  summer,  or  in  the  bitter  cold  of  winter,  I  have 
watched  country  people  crank  up  pails  of  water  and  then  labor 
homeward  with  two  buckets  balanced  carefully  on  a  wooden 
shoulder-yoke.  Off  the  main  highways,  I  have  seen  peasant  women 
doing  their  wash  by  hand  in  the  fresh  cold  waters  of  the  country 
streams,  with  the  onion  domes  of  a  church  visible  over  the  trees. 

Ffow  successful  do  you  think  the  Soviets  have  been  in  improving  the  lives  of 
the  peasants?  Explain. 


Copyright  ©  1976  by  Hedrick  Smith.  Adapted  and  Reprinted  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  Quadrangle/Times  Books  from  Vie  Russians,  pp.  202-203,  by 
Hedrick  Smith. 
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A  Move  Forward  .  .  •  The  serfs  of  Russia  were  very  poor  and 

superstitious.  They  could  not  read  or  write.  They  survived  by  “keeping  their 
heads  down”  and  plodding  along.  Leo  Tolstoy,  one  of  Russia’s  great  writers, 
owned  serfs,  whom  he  eventually  freed.  In  one  of  his  short  stories,  Ivan  Churis 
Asks  for  Aid,  Tolstoy  gives  some  insight  into  the  mind  of  both  the  peasant  and 
the  master.  In  the  account  below,  the  peasant,  Churis,  and  his  master,  a 
sympathetic  noble  named  Nekhliudof,  discuss  Churis’  hut  and  what  to  do 
about  it. 


“It  is  impossible  for  you  to  live  in  this  hut: 
it’s  all  rotten,”  cried  Nekhliudof.  .  .  .  “Now,  this  is 
how  we  shall  manage  it,  my  friend.” 

“I  am  listening.” 

“Have  you  seen  the  improved  stone  cottages 
that  I  have  been  building  at  the  new  farm.  ...” 

“Indeed  I  have  seen  them,”  replied  Churis, 
with  a  smile  that  showed  his  white  teeth.  “Every¬ 
body’s  agog  at  the  way  they’re  built.  Fine  cot¬ 
tages!  The  boys  were  laughing  and  wondering  if 
they  wouldn’t  be  turned  into  granaries;  they 
would  be  so  secure  against  rats.  Fine  cottages,”  he 
said  in  conclusion,  shaking  his  head,  “just  like  a 
jail!” 

“Yes,  they’re  splendid  cottages,  dry  and 
warm,  and  no  danger  of  fire,”  replied  the  barin,  a 


frown  crossing  his  youthful  face  as  he  perceived 
the  peasant’s  involuntary  sarcasm. 

“Without  question,  your  excellency,  fine  cot¬ 
tages.” 

“Well,  then,  one  of  these  cottages  is  just 
finished.  It  is  twenty-four  feet  square,  with  an 
entry,  and  a  barn,  and  it’s  ready.  I  will  let  you  have 
it  on  credit  if  you  say  so,  at  cost  price;  you  can  pay 
for  it  at  your  own  convenience,”  said  the  barin 
unth  a  self-satisfied  smile,  which  he  could  not 
control.  “You  can  pull  down  this  old  one,”  he 
went  on  to  say;  “it  will  make  you  a  granary.  We 
will  also  move  the  pens.  The  water  there  is 
splendid.  I  will  give  you  enough  land  for  a 
vegetable-garden,  and  I’ll  let  you  have  a  strip  of 
land  on  all  three  sides.  You  can  live  there  in  a 
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decent  way.  Now,  does  not  that  please  you?” 
asked  Nekhliudof,  perceiving  that  as  soon  as  he 
spoke  of  moving,  Churis  became  perfectly  mo¬ 
tionless,  and  looked  at  the  ground  without  even  a 
shadow  of  a  smile. 

“It’s  as  your  excellency  wills,”  he  replied,  not 
raising  his  eyes. 

The  old  woman  came  forward  as  though 
something  had  stung  her  to  the  quick,  and  began 
to  speak;  but  her  husband  anticipated  her. 

“It’s  as  your  excellency  wills,”  he  repeated, 
and  at  the  same  time  humbly  glancing  at  his 
master,  and  tossing  back  his  hair.  “But  it  would 
never  do  for  us  to  live  on  a  new  farm.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Nay,  your  excellency,  not  if  you  move  us 
over  there:  here  we  are  wretched  enough,  but 
over  there  we  could  never  in  the  world  get  along. 
What  kind  of  peasants  should  we  be  there?  Nay, 
nay,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  live  there.” 

“But  why  not,  pray?” 

“We  should  be  totally  ruined,  your  excel¬ 
lency.” 

“But  why  can’t  you  live  there?” 

“What  kind  of  life  would  it  be?  Just  think!  It 
has  never  been  lived  in;  we  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  water,  no  pasture  anywhere.  Here  we 
have  had  hemp-fields  ever  since  we  can  remem¬ 
ber,  all  manured;  but  what  is  there  there?  Yes, 
what  is  there  there?  A  wilderness!  No  hedges,  no 
com-kilns,  no  sheds,  no  nothing  at  all!  Oh,  yes, 
your  excellency;  we  should  be  ruined  if  you  took 
us  there;  we  should  be  perfectly  ruined.  A  new 
place,  all  unknown  to  us,”  he  repeated,  shaking 
his  head. 

Nekhliudof  tried  to  point  out  to  the  peasant 
that  the  change,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  very 
good  for  him;  that  they  would  plant  hedges,  and 
build  sheds;  that  the  water  there  was  excellent, 
and  so  on:  but  Churis’  stubborn  silence  frustrated 


him,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  speaking  to  no 
purpose. 

Churis  made  no  objection  to  what  he  said; 
but  when  the  master  finished  speaking,  he  re¬ 
marked  with  a  crafty  smile,  that  it  would  be  best  of 
all  to  remove  to  that  farm  some  of  the  old 
domestic  servants,  and  Alyosha  the  fool,  so  that 
they  might  watch  over  the  grain  there. 

“That  would  be  worth  while,”  he  remarked, 
and  smiled  once  more.  “This  is  foolish  business, 
your  excellency.” 

“What  makes  you  think  the  place  is  not 
inhabitable?”  insisted  Nekhliudof  patiently.  “This 
place  here  isn’t,  and  hasn’t  been,  and  yet  you  live 
here.  But  there,  you  will  get  settled  there  before 
you  know  it;  you  will  certainly  find  it  easy.” 

“But,  your  excellency,  kind  sir,  how  can  it  be 
compared?”  replied  Churis  eagerly,  as  though  he 
feared  that  the  master  would  not  accept  a  conclu¬ 
sive  argument.  “Here  is  our  place  in  the  world;  we 
are  happy  in  it;  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  the 
road  and  the  pond — where  would  the  old  woman 
do  her  washing?  Where  would  the  cattle  get 
watered?  And  all  our  peasant  ways  are  here;  here 
from  time  out  of  mind.  And  here’s  the  threshing- 
floor,  and  the  little  garden,  and  the  willows;  and 
here  my  parents  lived,  and  my  grandfather;  and 
my  father  gave  his  soul  into  God’s  keeping  here, 
and  I  too  would  end  my  days  here,  your  excel¬ 
lency.  I  ask  nothing  more  than  that.  Be  good,  and 
let  the  hut  be  put  in  order;  we  shall  be  always 
grateful  for  your  kindness:  but  no,  not  for  any 
thing,  would  we  spend  our  last  days  anywhere 
else.  Let  us  stay  here  and  say  our  prayers,”  he 
continued,  bowing  low;  “do  not  take  us  from  our 
nest,  kind  sir.” 


Adapted  from  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  “Ivan  Churis  Asks  for  Aid,” 
A  Russian  Proprietor  and  Other  Stories  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  and  Co.,  1897),  pp.  13-17. 


Why  does  Churis  want  to  stay  in  the  hut  where  he  is  now?  Why  does 
Nekhliudof  want  him  to  move? 

How  does  Churis  feel  about  the  noble?  How  do  you  know  he  feels  this  way? 

How  does  Nekhliudof  feel  about  the  peasant?  How  do  you  know  he  feels 
this  way?  How  do  Churis  and  Nekhliudof  view  their  own  actions?  Explain. 

How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  Churis?  If  you  were  Nekhliudof? 
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How  do  the  following  poem  and  the  quote  sup¬ 
port  the  statement  that  “the  peasant  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  nation”? 


Villages,  villages,  villages  with  graveyards, 

/\s  if  all  Russia  converged  on  them.  .  .  . 

You  must  know  after  all  that  the  Motherland 
Is  not  the  city  ,where  I  lived  festively. 

But  these  hamlets  in  which  our  grandfathers 
strolled 

With  simple  crosses  on  their  Russian  graves. 

Konstantin  Simonov,  as  quoted  in  Hedrick  Smith,  The  Rus¬ 
sians  (New  York;  Quadrangle/Times  Books,  1976),  p.  199. 


Just  take  a  trip  to  Petrograd.  .  .  .  The  trouble 
with  those  people  is  that  they  think  all  the  best 
things  are  made  in  the  cities.  It  is  not  so.  Here  we 
grow  the  flax  and  grain;  here  we  raise  the  meat 
they  eat,  and  the  wool  to  keep  them  warm;  we  cut 
trees  to  build  their  houses  and  fire  wood  to  heat 
their  stoves.  They  could  not  even  cook  without  us! 
Other  country  districts  turn  out  the  coal  and  iron 
ore.  All  the  real  things  in  Russia  are  done  in  the 
villages. 

Ernest  Poole,  The  Village:  Russian  Impressions  (New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1918),  p.  96. 


In  the  1950’s,  the  Virgin  Lands  Program  was 
begun  to  expand  the  cultivated  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  More  than  105  million  acres  of  land  never 
before  used  for  farming  have  been  put  into  pro¬ 
duction.  This  land  now  yields  27  percent  of  all  the 


grain  produced  in  the  USSR.  On  what  was  once 
deserted  steppes  there  are  state  farms,  new  towns 
and  settlements,  factories,  scientific  centers,  and 
millions  of  new  settlers.  The  account  below  is 
about  one  of  the  settlers. 


In  the  spring  of  1954  there  were  25  of 
them — young  men  and  women  from  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  and  the  Ukraine.  All  their  belongings 
were  packed  into  25  knapsacks  and  suitcases. 


“We  left  the  Ukraine  when  spring  was  at  its 
peak  and  everything  was  already  green,  ”  Mikhail 
Dovzhik  reminisces.  “From  the  window  of  our 
train  we  saw  fields  with  winter  crops,  blossoming 
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orchards  and  freshix;  whitewashed  cottages.  And 
then  we  arrived  at  the  Zhaksi  railway  station.  .  .  . 
However,  what  we  saw  was  not  very  encouraging. 
AH  around  us  spread  a  vast  bare  steppe,  with  no 
trees  or  shrubs,  no  roads,  not  even  paths.  A  cold 
piercing  March  wind  penetrated  to  the  bone.  But 
the  Kazakhs  from  the  village  ofBayagiz  welcomed 
us  very  warmly.  .  .  . 

“There  were  many  snowstorms  and  rain¬ 
storms  that  first  spring.  .  .  .  The  weather  would 
change  suddenly — one  day  very  warm,  the  next 
extremely  cold.  Later  it  was  easy  to  talk  of  crossing 
rivers  with  tractors  on  the  cracking  ice,  of  the  trips 
in  blizzards,  floods  and  along  muddy  cart  tracks, 
but  then  it  was  very  hard  work  that  took  every  bit 
of  will  power  and  persistence  our  men  had.  ” 

On  April  30,  1 954,  the  eve  of  the  May  Day 
holiday,  Dovzhik’s  team  drove  their  tractors  out 
to  the  steppe. 

“Well,  team  leader,  shall  we  begin?”  asked 
the  men. 

He  saw  how  nervous  they  were,  and  so  was 
he — no  matter  how  you  looked  at  it,  it  was  the  first 
plowing  of  the  virgin  land.  .  .  . 

Slowly,  first  one  and  then  another  plow  dug 
into  the  black  soil,  which  cracked  like  a  torn 
tarpaulin  all  interlaced  with  strong  roots.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  tractors  began  to  skid  on  the  root  mat. 
Two  of  the  plow  bases  had  to  be  removed.  At  first 
even  experienced  tractor-drivers  couldn’t  make 
half  their  daily  quota.  The  framework  of  the  plows 
twisted,  axles  broke.  Once  a  plow  share  got 
caught  by  a  hidden  boulder,  another  time  a  tractor 
got  stuck.  .  .  . 

It  didn’t  rain  once  that  first  summer  in  the 
virgin  lands  area.  There  were  no  seeds  to  gather. 
Many  of  the  young  men  and  women  left  because 
they  thought  the  land  was  barren.  But  Dovzhik 
decided  to  have  another  try.  .  .  . 


Now  Mikhail  Dovzhik’s  team  cultivates 
13,600  acres  of  arable  land.  In  1972  alone  the 
team  turned  over  8,800  tons  of  grain  to  the 
state.  .  .  . 

“The  second  generation  of  virgin  land  people 
will  soon  replace  us  old-timers,”  says  Dovzhik. 
“My  boy  Vladimir  is  a  machine  operator,  a  skilled 
farmer.  ” 

The  sons  carry  on  their  fathers’  pioneering 
work.  But  now  they  don ’t  live  in  tents  and  trucks, 
but  in  towns  and  villages  with  all  conveniences, 
while  the  farms  they  work  on  are  real  factories 
producing  grain,  meat  and  milk. 

Mikhail  Dovzhik  is  still  a  team  leader  on  the 
Shuisky  State  Farm.  Three  times  during  his  years 
on  the  virgin  lands  he  temporarily  worked  with 
other  teams  to  build  them  up. 

He  has  taken  all  kinds  of  courses  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  an  agricultural  school  for  managers.  .  .  . 

Last  year  Mikhail  Dovzhik’s  team  sparked  off 
a  campaign  of  Kazakhstan  farmers  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  each  acre  of  land. 

Oleg  Dronov,  “Pioneer  Farmer,”  Soviet  Life,  No.  9  (212), 
(September  1974),  p.  16. 


What  do  you  think  were  the  goals  of  the  Virgin 
Lands  Program? 

How  do  you  think  Mikhail  Dovzhik  feels  about  the 
program?  Based  on  the  information  in  the  chap¬ 
ter,  what  do  you  think  most  peasants  would  have 
thought  about  such  programs  in  the  past? 

Do  you  think  such  programs  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  life  of  the  peasants?  Why  or  why  not? 

In  what  ways  is  Dovzhik’s  life  different  from  that  of 
the  peasants  of  old  Russia?  In  what  ways  is  it  the 
same? 


Review 
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Five  Year  Plan  of  1928 
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Industrialization 


Look!  I  stand  among  work-benches,  hammers,  furnaces,  forges,  and 
among  hundreds  of  comrades. 

Overhead — hammered  iron  space. 

On  either  side — beams  and  girders. 

They  rise  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet. 

They  arch  right  and  left. 

They  meet  in  the  cupola  and  with  giant  shoulders  support  the  whole 
iron  structure. 

They  thrust  upward,  they  are  sturdy,  they  are  strong. 

They  demand  yet  greater  strength. 

I  look  at  them  and  grow  straight. 

Fresh  iron  blood  pours  into  my  veins. 

I  have  grown  taller. 

I  am  growing  shoulders  of  steel  and  arms  immeasurably  strong. 

I  am  one  with  the  iron  building. 

I  have  risen. 

My  shoulders  are  forcing  the  rafters,  the  upper  beams,  the  roof. 

My  feet  remain  on  the  ground,  but  my  head  is  above  the  building. 

I  choke  with  the  inhuman  effort,  but  already  I  am  shouting:  “Let  me 
speak,  comrades,  let  me  speak!” 

An  iron  echo  drowns  my  words,  the  whole  structure  shakes  with 
impatience.  And  I  have  risen  yet  higher,  I  am  on  a  level  with  the 
chimneys. 

I  shall  not  tell  a  story  or  make  a  speech,  I  shall  only  shout  my  iron 
word: 

“We  will  conquer!” 

The  attitude  described  in  the  poem  is  not  uncommon  among  workers 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  Over  the  years,  the  Soviets  have  come  to  believe 
that  industrialization  is  the  key  to  their  future.  But  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  Until  the  1800’s,  Russia  was,  to  the  Western  way  of  thinking,  still  a 
backward  farming  country.  By  1900,  however,  the  total  output  of  industry 
was  greater  than  the  output  of  agriculture.  This  was  true,  despite  the  fact 
that  85  percent  of  the  people  still  made  their  living  from  the  land.  This 
change  of  emphasis  from  farming  to  industry  meant  a  change  in  Russian 
society  as  a  whole. 

Alexey  Gastev,  “We  Grow  Out  of  Iron,”  Russian  Literature  Since  the 
Revolution,  Joshua  Kunitz  (ed.),  (New  York:  Boni  and  Gaer,  1948),  pp. 

34-35. 
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As  early  as  1700,  Tsar  Peter  the  Great  worked  to  create  industry  in 
Russia.  Peter  felt  that  industry  was  needed  to  make  the  country  strong 
enough  to  defeat  its  enemies.  He  brought  in  large  numbers  of  scientists  and 
mining  engineers  from  the  West  to  help  set  up  factories,  mines,  schools,  and 
institutes.  The  money  for  all  this  came  from  the  taxes  Peter  levied  on  his 
subjects. 

When  Peter  died  in  1725,  industrialization  slowed  down.  The  peasants 
were  tied  to  the  land  by  the  institution  of  serfdom.  Government  troops  were 
used  to  round  up  the  peasants  and  drag  them  away  from  their  families  and 
farms  to  work  in  the  mines  and  factories  that  made  arms  for  the  state.  These 
workers  often  were  beaten  and  seldom  were  paid.  The  peasants,  hearing 
stories  about  starving  workers  who  were  chained  and  beaten,  wanted  no 
part  of  this  type  of  life. 

The  members  of  the  upper  class  were  no  more  pleased  about 
industrialization  than  the  peasants  were.  They  did  not  want  to  sell  their  land 
or  their  serfs.  They  feared  that  less  land  and  fewer  serfs  would  change  their 
way  of  life,  which  they  liked  very  much.  So,  business  and  industry  were 
looked  down  upon  for  many  years  by  peasant  and  noble  alike. 

Then,  in  1861,  the  Emancipation  Manifesto  was  issued.  Its  aim  was  to 
make  life  a  little  better  for  the  serfs  or  peasants.  The  government  felt  that  if 
the  peasants  were  happier,  there  would  be  more  and  better  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  The  writers  of  the  Manifesto  did  not  care  about  industrialization.  But,  in 
the  long  run,  the  Manifesto  did  help  bring  it  about  as  the  landowners  who 
were  paid  for  the  lands  they  had  given  to  the  serfs  had  money  to  invest,  and 
many  freed  serfs  left  the  land  to  go  to  the  cities  to  find  jobs. 

By  the  1890’s,  Russian  leaders  were  determined  to  make  Russia  as 
great  a  power  as  some  of  the  Western  nations.  It  was  decided  that  to  reach 
this  end,  the  country  would  have  to  industrialize.  Rapid  progress  was  made 
in  the  discovery  and  use  of  such  resources  as  iron,  coal,  oil,  and  timber.  By 
1894,  there  were  many  iron,  steel,  and  textile  mills,  and  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  had  begun. 

But  the  industrial  growth  created  problems.  The  upper  classes  resented 
the  foreign  investors.  The  workers,  unhappy  about  their  working  condi¬ 
tions,  went  out  on  strike.  The  state  itself  was  the  chief  banker.  It  loaned  the 
money  and  made  all  the  economic  plans.  Even  though  industry  was 
growing,  the  economy  was  strained.  It  became  even  more  strained  as 
Russia  took  part  in  several  wars.  By  1917,  after  three  years  of  fighting  in 
World  War  I,  the  Russian  economy  could  no  longer  support  its  people. 

When  Lenin  took  power,  he  announced  that  the  country  would  be  run 
according  to  ideal  communism.  The  government  was  to  own  all 
production — from  factories  to  farms.  But  production  went  down,  and  there 


was  hunger  and  suffering.  As  a  result,  Lenin  turned  to  a  New  Economic 
Policy  (NEP),  which  he  said  was  “A  step  backward  in  order  the  better  to 
leap  forward.”  Under  this  plan,  the  government  relaxed  its  controls.  The 
country  prospered. 

In  1928,  there  was  a  return  to  Communist  policies  in  the  form  of  the 
first  Five  Year  Plan.  It  allowed  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  economy  and 
the  start  of  new  industry.  It  emphasized  the  production  of  steel,  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power,  locomotives,  tractors,  and  other  heavy  goods.  Once  again, 
almost  all  private  industry  had  been  done  away  with.  Three  years  later, 
Soviet  leader  Joseph  Stalin  insisted  that  industry  must  grow  even  faster.  He 
explained  the  reason  for  his  stand  as  follows: 

Those  who  fall  behind  get  beaten.  But  we  do  not  want  to  be 
beaten.  No,  we  refuse  to  be  beaten!  One  feature  of  the  history  of  old 
Russia  was  the  beatings  she  suffered  for  falling  behind,  for  her 
backwardness.  She  was  beaten  by  the  Mongols.  She  was  beaten  by 
the  Turks.  She  was  beaten  by  the  Swedes.  She  was  beaten  by  the 
Poles  and  the  Lithuanians.  She  was  beaten  by  the  British  and  the 
French.  She  was  beaten  by  the  Japanese.  All  beat  her — for  her 
backwardness:  for  military  backwardness,  for  industrial  backwardness, 
for  agricultural  backwardness.  She  was  beaten  because  to  do  so  was 
profitable  and  could  be  done  without  punishment.  In  ten  years  at 
most  we  must  make  good  the  distance  we  are  lagging  behind  the 
advanced  capitalist  nations. 

By  1963,  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  fully  industrialized  society  with  most 
of  its  people  making  their  living  chiefly  in  industry. 

Why  was  the  Industrial  Revolution  slow  to  come  to  tsarist  Russia? 

What  was  the  main  reason  for  Russia’s  decision  to  industrialize?  What  effect 
do  you  think  this  had  on  the  government?  On  the  people? 

The  Railroads  .  .  .  From  1853  to  1856,  Russia  was  involved  in  the 
Crimean  War.  When  Russia  lost  that  war,  the  defeat  was  blamed  chiefly  on 
the  lack  of  a  good  communications  system.  During  the  war,  the  Russians 
had  had  difficulties  getting  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  certain  key  areas. 
After  the  war,  it  was  decided  that  an  improved  communications  system  was 
needed  for  the  defense  of  the  Empire. 

The  need  for  such  a  system,  however,  went  deeper  than  just  defense. 
The  poor  communications  system  was  hurting  the  entire  Russian  economy. 
Russia’s  farm  belt  was  in  the  south;  its  fuel  and  building  materials  were  in 
the  north.  The  main  links  between  the  north  and  the  south  were  the  rivers, 
the  largest  of  which  flowed  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  rivers  froze  in  early 


Adapted  from  Joseph  Stalin  as  quoted  in  Harry  Schwartz,  The  Soviet 
Union:  Communist  Economic  Power  (Chicago;  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co., 
1963),  p.  10. 
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November  and  remained  frozen  until  May.  Southern  crops  not  shipped 
upstream  to  central  and  northern  Russia  before  the  rivers  froze  remained  in 
the  south  until  the  next  spring  when  the  ice  began  to  melt. 

For  these  reasons,  in  the  1860’s  and  1870’s,  the  Russian  government 
recognized  the  need  for  a  good  railroad  system.  The  pattern  of  construction 
for  this  new  railroad  was  to  be  like  a  wheel,  with  Moscow  at  the  center. 
Because  the  government  did  not  have  much  money,  privately  owned 
companies  paid  for  the  construction  of  the  north,  south,  and  westward 
railroads.  The  government  took  charge  of  the  eastward  expansion  into 
Siberia.  In  1898,  a  foreign  traveler  on  the  Moscow-Tomsk  Section  of  the 
new  railroad  described  it  in  this  way: 

The  Siberian  railway,  like  all  railways  in  Russia,  is  well 
constructed.  The  stations,  without  exception,  are  clean  and 
handsome,  constructed  often  of  wood,  but  frequently  of  brick  or 
stone. 

Safety  seems  to  be  the  one  idea  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
railway  ministry.  Beside  the  electrical  and  other  appliances  used  in 
the  best  railway  practice,  they  have  an  immense  army  of  guards  both 
for  the  train  and  the  track.  The  road  is  divided  into  sections  of  one 
verst  each — about  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  For  each  section  there  is  built 
a  neat  little  cottage  in  which  the  guard  and  his  family  live.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  guard  or  one  of  his  family  to  patrol  a  section  night  and 
day. 

The  Siberian  railroad  is  fully  equal  to  either  the  Union  or 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.  The  track  is  well  laid,  the  grading  firm  and 
thorough,  and  the  bridges  almost  all  of  iron,  save  a  few  of  the 
original  and  temporary  ones,  which  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by 
those  of  stone  and  iron.  The  stations,  always  artistic  and  picturesque, 
and  never  of  the  same  style,  are  neat,  comfortable,  and  of  good  size. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  which  connected  Moscow  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean  port  of  Vladivostok,  was  completed  in  1914.  Since  then,  it 
has  served  the  country  well.  During  the  “Great  Patriotic  War,”  as  World 


Adapted  from  John  W.  Bookwalter,  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  (Springfield, 
Ohio,  1899),  pp.  43^,  91-93. 
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War  II  was  called,  the  Trans-Siberian  helped  keep  the  country  alive. 
Round-the-clock  it  moved  grain,  coal  and  iron  ore,  and  soldiers  and 
equipment.  Without  the  railroad,  the  Soviets  might  have  been  defeated. 

But  as  industry  grew,  so  did  the  need  for  a  newer  and  farther-reaching 
railroad.  Because  of  this,  in  1974  the  Soviet  government  began  a  new 
railroad  project.  It  is  being  built  to  the  north  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Trans-Siberian,  and  the  two  lines  are  connected.  Called  the  Baikal-Amur 
Mainline  Railroad  (BAM) ,  it  is  almost  two  thousand  miles  long  and  will  cost 
15  billion  dollars.  In  places,  the  BAM  has  been  built  on  ice  one  thousand 
feet  thick.  The  railroad  crosses  142  large  rivers  and  seven  mountain  ranges. 
One  author  described  the  project  as  follows: 

The  BAM  route  crosses  Siberia,  once  a  land  of  exiles,  religious 
refugees,  runaway  serfs  and  fugitive  rebels.  In  the  Buriat  language,  it 
means  “sleeping  land,”  and  has  been  called  a  “land  of  death  and 
chains.”  Today  it  is  called  the  “land  of  the  long  ruble”  because  of 
the  bonuses  given  to  BAM  workers.  Two-thirds  of  the  railroad  will  be 
built  on  permafrost,  permanently  frozen  earth  and  ice,  that  is  subject 
only  to  a  thin  surface  thaw  in  summertime. 

Siberia  lacks  people.  So  when  the  BAM  project  was  announced 
in  March  of  1974,  the  task  of  recruitment  was  given  to  the 
Komsomol.  This  young  people’s  Communist  organization  had  been  a 
source  of  construction  workers  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  First,  a 
huge  propaganda  campaign  was  staged  through  the  newspapers.  It 
appealed  to  the  sense  of  adventure  and  patriotism  of  Soviet  youth. 

Special  incentives  were  given:  a  pay  scale  almost  170  percent  above 
that  in  Moscow,  a  six-month  vacation  after  three  years  of  work  and  a 
free  round-trip  air  ticket  to  anywhere  in  the  USSR.  Special  privileges 
too  were  given  to  BAM  workers  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  a  new 
automobile.  Normally  there  is  a  three-to-five-year  wait  for  a  new  car. 


Adapted  from  Howard  J.  Sochurek,  “Construction  project  of  the  century:  A 
new  railroad  to  tap  Siberian  riches,”  Smithsonian  Magazine,  Vol.  8,  No.  11, 
February  1978,  pp.  36-47. 
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The  response  was  immediate  and  successful;  156,000 
applications  were  received  in  the  first  six  months,  more  applications 
than  jobs. 

The  railroad  is  being  built  in  sections,  not  as  one  continuous 
line.  Each  section  of  about  100  kilometers  is  given  to  a  mobile 
construction  group  or  a  Komsomol  building  unit. 

Seventeen  men  work  in  a  track-laying  brigade.  A  special 
track-laying  train  of  40  cars  has  seven  sections  of  80-foot  lengths  of 
ready-made  track  on  each  car.  It  moves  over  the  track  which  has  just 
been  laid  and  new  sections  are  put  into  place  by  the  17- man  gang.  A 
good  team  can  lay  a  mile  of  track  a  day. 

The  BAM  project  is  much  more  than  just  building  a  railroad  and 
tapping  mineral  wealth.  It  is  a  huge  resettlement  program  in  which 
more  than  a  million  people  will  settle  in  60  new  towns  along  the 
right-of-way. 


Why  did  Russia  need  a  new  railroad  system? 

Why  did  the  Russian  government  permit  private  companies  to  develop  part 
of  the  railway  system? 

What  is  the  BAM?  Why  was  it  needed? 

How  did  the  Soviet  government  recruit  workers  for  the  BAM? 

Why  is  the  BAM  so  difficult  and  costly  to  build? 

In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  BAM  might  help  the  Soviet  economy? 


This  1929  photograph 
shows  workers  pre¬ 
paring  the  site  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  city  of 
Magnitogorsk. 
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The  Magnitogorsk  Project  .  .  .  Once  the  new  railroads  were  a 
reality,  the  push  for  more  industry  began  in  earnest.  To  this  end,  in  1928  a 
Five  Year  Plan  that  stressed  industrialization  was  introduced.  One  of  the  first 
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major  projects  under  this  Plan  was  the  construction  of  a  giant  steel  mill  at 
Magnitogorsk. 

Located  in  the  southern  Urals,  Magnitogorsk  was  some  two  thousand 
miles  away  from  any  frontier.  This  meant  that  any  invaders  would  have 
great  difficulty  reaching  it.  In  addition,  the  iron  deposit  in  the  southern  Urals 
was  known  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  By  connecting  these 
iron-rich  areas  with  the  coal-rich  Kuzbas  in  Central  Siberia,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  an  iron  and  steel  base  to  supply  its  needs  for  decades  to 
come. 

As  noted  below,  the  difficulties  and  the  expenses  of  the  Magnitogorsk 
Project  made  its  construction  an  almost  impossible  task. 

As  the  Arctic  winter  broke  suddenly  into  spring,  Magnitogorsk 
changed  beyond  recognition.  In  early  April  it  was  still  bitter  cold;  we 
had  had  hardly  a  single  thaw;  everything  was  still  frozen  solid.  By 
May  1  the  ground  had  thawed  and  the  city  was  swimming  in  mud. 

Leaving  our  barrack  we  had  to  wade.  Welding  became  next  to 
impossible,  as  our  ragged  cables  short-circuited  at  every  step.  At 
about  this  time  I  saw  that  my  friend  the  doctor  was  very  busy.  He 
told  me  later  what  it  was  all  about.  Bubonic  plague  had  broken  out 
in  three  places  not  far  from  Magnitogorsk.  The  three  villages  had 
been  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  isolated.  All  of  the  medical  staff  of 
Magnitogorsk  was  getting  prepared  for  a  possible  outbreak  in  the  city. 

The  resistance  of  the  people  was  very  low  because  of  not  enough 
food  during  the  winter  and  too  much  overwork.  Sanitary  conditions, 
particularly  during  the  thaw,  were  frightening. 

This  was  Magnitogorsk  in  1933.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
people — Communists,  kulaks,  foreigners,  Tartars,  and  a  mass  of 
blue-eyed  Russian  peasants — building  the  biggest  steel  mill  in  Europe 
in  the  middle  of  the  barren  Ural  steppe.  Money  was  spent  like  water, 
men  froze,  hungered,  and  suffered,  but  the  building  went  on. 

Between  1928  and  1932,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  came  to 
Magnitogorsk.  During  the  building,  half  a  billion  cubic  feet  of  digging  were 
done,  and  42  million  cubic  feet  of  concrete  were  poured.  Five  million  cubic 
feet  of  fire  brick  were  laid,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  structural  steel 
were  put  up. 

The  Magnitogorsk  Project  led  to  the  1935-1936  Stakhanovite  move¬ 
ment,  which  was  a  drive  to  produce  more.  The  movement  was  named  after 
a  Donbas  coal  miner  who  became  a  Soviet  hero  for  setting  new  records  in 
the  tons  of  coal  he  mined  each  workday.  During  the  Stakhanovite 
movement,  brigade  and  shop  competition  was  increased.  Those  who 
produced  the  most  received  banners  and  more  pay.  Everyone  worked 
harder,  and  steel  production  rose.  Wages  grew  higher,  and  production  costs 
fell. 


Adapted  from  John  Scott,  Behind  the  Urals  (Cambridge;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1942),  pp.  65-67. 
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Why  did  the  Soviet  government  decide  to  build  a  steel  mill  at  Magnito¬ 
gorsk? 

What  were  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  Magnitogorsk  Project? 

What  was  the  Stakhanovite  movement?  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the 
Soviet  people?  On  the  Soviet  economy? 


A  recent  view  of  the 
city  of  Magnitogorsk. 
This  city  has  become 
one  of  the  major  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


The  Kamaz  Truck  Plant  .  .  .  More  industry  and  better  communi¬ 
cations  have  helped  the  Soviet  farmer.  In  the  past,  crop  failures  that  cost 
billions  of  dollars  were  blamed  mainly  on  the  weather.  But  transportation 
problems  also  played  a  large  part  in  the  failure.  Because  there  were  not 
enough  trucks  to  haul  the  grain  from  the  big  state  and  collective  farms  to  the 
places  where  it  was  stored,  it  sometimes  rotted  on  the  ground.  To  help  with 
this  problem,  the  Kamaz  Truck  Plant,  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  been  built 
on  the  Kama  River.  The  Kamaz  trucks  can  carry  the  grain  where  it  has  to  go. 

Foreign  firms  were  called  in  to  help  build  the  Kamaz  Plant.  Ron 
Humphries,  an  American  from  Rockford,  Illinois,  worked  for  three  years  on 
the  design  of  a  2,000-foot-long  assembly  line  to  machine  cylinder  blocks  for 
the  Kamaz  trucks.  He  then  spent  a  year  at  Kamaz,  where  his  team  helped 
Soviet  specialists  install  and  adjust  the  line.  Humphries  made  the  following 
comments  on  the  project: 

“I’ve  worked  in  automobile  plants  all  over  Europe  and  America, 
and  this  plant  leaves  me  breathless.  It’s  the  biggest  one  I’ve  ever 
seen. 

“I  found  Soviet  engineering  capability  very  high,  their  people 
proficient.  They’ve  done  very  well,  and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for 


Boris  Alexeyev,  “A  Spirit  of  Youth,”  Soviet  Life,  No.  2  (233),  (February 
1976),  pp.  18-19. 
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the  organization  here.  Which  means  a  very  happy  job  for  us,  both  for 
me  and  for  my  team.”  The  Americans  were  in  charge  of  140  Soviet 
workers.  “We’ve  had  close  cooperation.  My  team  and  I  like  them, 
and  I’m  sure  they  like  us.”  The  spirit  of  honest  give-and-take  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  “We  originally 
planned  to  put  machinery  on  the  shop  floor  in  twelve  months,  but 
we  got  it  all  done  in  four.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  .  .  .  the  enthusiasm  of  Soviet  workers 
prompted  the  Americans  to  work  overtime  every  day.  Under  the 
contract,  their  hours  are  from  8  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  with  a  one-hour 
break  for  lunch.  When  they  heard  about  this,  the  Soviet 
management  decided  to  pay  the  Americans  for  overtime  work  at  the 
rates  of  Soviet  industry. 

In  return,  the  management  asked  if  Humphries’  men  would 
work  on  Saturdays — Kamaz  has  a  six-day  workweek  since  this  is  a 
crash  project  of  national  importance — and  the  Americans  agreed. 

What  were  some  of  the  reasons  for  building  the  Kamaz  Truck  Plant? 

Why  do  you  think  foreign  companies  were  asked  to  help  construct 
Kamaz? 

In  what  ways  do  you  think  Kamaz  will  affect  the  Soviet  economy?  Foreign 
economies?  Soviet-American  relationships? 


Finished  trucks  come  off  the  assembly  line  at  the  Kamaz  Truck  Plant,  the 
largest  in  the  world. 
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The  Plan  .  .  .  Since  1928,  all  industry  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
guided  by  a  central  economic  plan  drawn  up  by  the  government.  Below, 
one  author  talks  about  this  plan  and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  Soviet  economy. 

Fulfilling  the  objective  is  all  that  matters.  Prices,  profits, 
competitiveness,  efficiency  are  all  alien  ideas  to  the  Russians.  Though 
some  Soviet  economists  feel  that  all  these  concepts  are  important, 
the  politicians  who  run  the  country  and  the  workers  who  make  it  run 
don’t  really  care  about  any  of  them.  They  care  about  the  Plan. 

I  have  been  capitalizing  the  P  in  Plan  as  a  device  to  indicate  that 
it  isn’t  just  a  plan  that  I’m  talking  about.  The  Plan  is  law,  and  it  is  the 
only  standard  that  workers  and  administrators  worry  about.  If  they 
fulfill  the  Plan,  any  other  shortcoming  is  usually  excused,  and  if  they 
fail  to  fulfill  it,  any  other  accomplishment  is  usually  forgotten. 

Not  only  factories  work  by  the  Plan.  Every  enterprise  in  the 
country  seems  to  have  a  Plan  of  its  own.  At  a  restaurant  the  Plan 
stipulates  how  many  meals  will  be  served.  A  lending  library’s  Plan 
calls  for  a  certain  number  of  loans  in  each  category  of  literature. 
Newspapers  publish  articles  according  to  a  Plan.  The  Moscow  Film 
Studio  makes  a  certain  number  of  movies  every  year  about  Lenin 
and  the  Revolution,  to  meet  its  Plan. 

The  Plan  that  matters  most  is  the  annual  industrial  and 
economic  Plan  the  State  Planning  Commission  (Gosplan  in  Russian) 
draws  up.  Each  annual  Plan  is  part  of  a  Five  Year  Plan.  In  modern 
times  the  overall  goals  of  Five  Year  Plans  have  never  been  met, 
mostly  because  the  goals  have  been  changed  downward  from  year  to 
year.  Most  yearly  overall  Plans  are  met,  though  they,  too,  are  subject 
to  a  lot  of  changes. 

Apart  from  food  sold  in  the  legal  farmers’  markets,  there  is  no 
free  market  for  any  product  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Goods  are  given 
out  at  prices  fixed  by  the  government.  A  factory  making  generators  is 
allowed  fixed  amounts  of  steel,  copper  wire,  paint  and  so  forth  in  line 
with  its  own  Plan  for  the  year.  A  factory  making  men’s  suits  is 
allowed  a  fixed  amount  of  buttons,  lining,  material,  etc.  The  fixed 
amount  is  no  guarantee  that  a  factory  will  in  fact  get  the  materials  it 
needs — that  depends  on  how  well  the  producers  of  the  materials 
fulfill  their  Plans,  among  other  things — but  there  is  little  hope  of 
getting  anything  outside  one’s  fixed  limit,  except  by  swapping  with 
another  enterprise. 

Who  gets  how  much  of  what  is  a  question  that  only  the 
Planning  Commission  can  answer. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  purpose  of  the  Plan?  What  happens  when  it  is 
not  met? 

Fiow  would  you  feel  about  having  to  work  under  a  Plan? 


From  Russia:  The  People  and  the  Power,  pp.  316-317,  by  Robert  G. 
Kaiser.  Copyright  ©  1976  by  Robert  G.  Kaiser.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Atheneum  Publishers. 
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C/1SE  STUDY _ 

A  Greater  Quantity,  A  Better  Quality  .  .  . 

In  the  first  years  after  the  Revolution,  all  Soviet  workers  were  considered 
equal,  and  everyone  received  the  same  pay.  But  production  fell,  and  there  were 
many  complaints  about  the  poor  quality  of  the  goods  being  made.  This  report 
tells  how  the  Soviets  are  going  about  solving  the  problem. 


At  first  glance  the  cheerful  woman  using  a 
green  eight-ton  press  to  stamp  out  black  patent- 
leather  uppers  for  children’s  shoes  looks  the  same 
as  the  endless  rows  of  workers  on  the  shoe  factory 
floor. 

But  she  is  in  fact  a  white-smocked  symbol  of 
one  of  the  most  urgent  and  needed  experiments 
to  be  started  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  World  War 
II:  the  drive  to  improve,  not  just  the  number  of 
goods  produced,  but  also  their  quality. 

Alexandra  Alexeyevna  Abrosimova  slides 
pieces  of  leather  so  expertly  under  the  thump- 
thump-thump  of  her  press  that  she  already  has 
met  her  1977  and  1978  targets  and  is  working  on 
1979.  This  boosts  her  monthly  wage  of  160  rubles 
($216)  by  56  percent  (to  250  rubles,  or  $337.50). 

She  also  receives  a  “quality  bonus”  of  50 
more  rubles  ($67.50)  a  month.  Never,  she  says 
with  a  wide  smile,  has  a  single  one  of  her  uppers 
been  rejected. 

Twenty  rubles  ($27)  of  her  monthly  bonus 
comes  from  the  right  to  have  her  very  own  stamp 
(No.  001),  which  she  proudly  uses  to  mark  her 
work. 

Such  bonuses  are  just  one  of  the  methods 
being  used  to  raise  quality.  Others  are  more 
automation;  greater  use  of  Soviet- made  comput¬ 
ers  to  plan  and  run  production  lines;  and  more 
stress  on  newer  styles  and  techniques.  More  Sovi¬ 


ets  know  what  other  countries  are  doing,  and 
there  are  special  targets,  standards,  competitions, 
and  bonuses  for  managers,  designers,  and  engi¬ 
neers. 

The  experiment  started  here  in  Lvov  in  1971. 
Lvov  has  a  number  of  large  factories  that  are 
useful  for  trying  out  new  ideas. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done,  momen¬ 
tum  is  slowly  gathering.  In  August,  1975,  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Moscow  ordered  the  “Lvov  plan”  to  be  followed 
all  over  the  country. 

For  too  long  Soviet  factories  have  poured  out 
shoddy  shoes,  badly  finished  clothes,  rough-and- 
ready  buses,  radios,  knives,  machine  tools.  Only 
the  huge  defense  industry  appears  to  have  been 
given  the  attention  needed  to  bring  about  quality. 

In  the  1950’s,  each  worker  was  encouraged 
to  reduce  defects  and  raise  quality.  About  1971, 
managers  began  to  see  that  quality  stays  low  even 
with  the  best  work  unless  the  tools  are  improved. 
Long  hours  do  not  make  up  for  better  plant  layout 
and  design. 

In  Lvov,  the  new  system  is  being  used  in  23 
plants,  and  it  will  be  used  in  173  more. 

Adapted  from  David  K.  Willis,  “Soviet  factories  add  quality 
with  west-style  bonuses.”  Reprinted  by  permission  from  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  (February  8,  1977,  pp.  1,  8).  © 
1977  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society.  All  rights 
reserved. 


Why  did  the  Soviets  introduce  bonus  plans? 

What  kinds  of  plans  have  the  Soviets  tried?  How  is  the  Lvov  Plan  different 
from  the  others? 

Do  you  think  that  quality  control  is  just  a  Soviet  problem?  Explain  your 
answer.  How  would  you  deal  with  low  production  and  goods  that  are  not 
made  well? 
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EXPLOP/1TION 


FOREIGN  CAPITAL 
ENTERING  RUSSIA  ^ 

1851-1888  1,600,000  rubles 

1889-1894  5,300,000  rubles 

1895-1899  305,000,000  rubles 

1905-1908  370,700,000  rubles 

P.  I.  Lyashchenko,  Istoriya  Narodnogo  Khozl* 

aioira  SSSR  1947/48,  reported  in  Warren  B.  Walsh, 
Readings  in  Russian  History,  Vol.  Ill:  The 
Revolutionary  Era  and  the  Soviet  Period  (Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y,;  Syracuse  University  Press,  1963),  p.  537. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS— 1887-1908 


Year 

No.  of 
Enterprises 

No.  of 
Workers 

Total  Value  of  Production 
in  millions  of  rubles 

1887 

30,888 

1,318,000 

1,334.5 

1890 

32,254 

1,424,700 

1,502.7 

1897 

39,029 

2,098,300 

2,839.1 

1900 

38,141 

2,373,400 

3,005.9 

1908 

39,866 

2,679,800 

4,908.7 

Adapted  from  P.  I.  Lyashchenko,  Istoriya  Narodnogo  Khozlalstva  SSSR  1947/48, 
reported  in  Warren  6.  Walsh,  Readings  In  Russian  History,  Vol  III;  The  Revolutionary 

Ira  and  the  Soviet  Period  (Syracuse,  N.Y. :  Syracuse  University  Press,  1965),  p.  541. 


Count  George  Witte,  Russia’s  minister  of 
finance  from  1892  to  1903,  did  much  to  promote 
industry  in  Russia.  In  the  account  below,  he  tells 
how  he  handled  industrialization.  After  reading 
the  account  and  studying  the  two  charts  which 
follow  it,  answer  these  questions; 

What  does  Chart  1  tell  you  about  the  average  size 
of  enterprises  and  their  value  before  Witte  took 
office?  When  he  was  in  office?  After  he  was  out  of 
office? 

What  relationships  can  you  find  between  the  data 
given  in  Charts  1  and  2? 

Does  the  information  in  the  charts  back  up  Witte’s 
comments?  Explain  your  answer.  Based  on  the 
information  in  the  chapter  and  the  charts,  do  you 
think  Witte’s  appraisal  of  the  situation  was  accu¬ 
rate?  Why  or  why  not? 

Owing  to  the  confidence  of  foreign  capital  in 
Russia’s  credit,  which  I  built  up,  our  country 
received  several  billion  rubles  of  foreign  capital. 


There  are  people,  and  their  number  is  not  small, 
who  hold  this  against  me.  Oh,  how  foolish  and 
dumb!  No  country  has  ever  developed  without 
foreign  capital. 

A  great  many  people,  the  Emperor  one  of 
them,  were  against  bringing  in  foreign  capital  to 
Russia  for  purely  nationalistic  reasons.  They  said 
that  Russian  natural  resources  should  be  used 
fully  by  ‘‘true”  Russians  and  with  the  aid  of 
Russian  money.  They  failed  to  see  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  ready  capital  in  Russia  was  very  small. 
For  this  reason,  most  industrial  concessions  were 
given  to  “true”  Russians,  who  then  sold  them  to 
foreigners  and  pocketed  a  round  sum  of  money 
they  did  not  earn. 

The  development  of  our  national  labor  was 
another  great  problem.  The  productivity  of  Rus¬ 
sian  workers  in  general  is  very  low,  this  being  due 
to  the  climate,  among  other  reasons.  Tens  of 
millions  do  not  work  several  months  during  the 
year.  The  fact  that  there  are  so  few  ways  of 
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communication  also  helps  lower  the  workers* 
productivity. 

I  strained  every  effort  to  develop  a  railroad 
net.  For  military  reasons  I  could  not  build  the  lines 
which  would  bring  in  the  most  money.  For  this 
reason,  the  system  came  up  short. 

To  create  or  provide  jobs,  we  wanted  to 
develop  our  industry.  VJe  needed  to  do  it — not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the 
State.  A  modem  government  cannot  be  great 


Railroad  construction  and  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  took  away  some  four  or  five  million  men  from 
farming,  in  this  way  increasing,  so  to  speak,  the 
country’s  land  resources.  Much  more  will  have  to 
be  done  in  the  future  to  fertilize  Russian  labor.  The 
very  conditions  under  which  the  people  live  and 
work  will  have  to  be  changed. 

Adapted  from  Abraham  Yarmolinsky,  trans.,  The  Memoirs  of 
Cour\t  Witte  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1920),  pp.  74-77. 


without  a  well-developed  national  industry.  As 
Minister  of  Finances,  I  was  also  in  charge  of  our 
trade  and  industry.  As  such,  I  made  our  industry 
grow  threefold.  I  must  say  that  but  few  people  in 
Russia  were  able  to  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  my  work  of  building  up  the  country’s  industries. 


The  diagram  which  follows  shows  how  central 
planning  works  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Based  on  the 
information  in  the  diagram  and  in  the  chapter,  an¬ 
swer  the  following  questions.  What  advantages  do 
you  see  in  central  planning?  What  disadvantag¬ 
es?  How  do  you  think  it  affects  Soviet  industrializa- 


Decisions  Made  by 
Central  Planning 


tion?  The  Soviet  economy?  The  Soviet  people? 


The  government  decides  what  is  to  be  produced  and 
sometimes  pays  no  attention  to  what  the  consumer 
wants  and  needs. 


The  consumers  can  buy  only  what  the  government  decides  will 
be  produced  in  the  USSR  or  brought  In  from  other  countries. 
Under  Communist  central  planning,  first  place  has  been 
given  to  production  to  Increase  the 
power  of  the  state  rather 
than  output  to  fill  the 
wants  and  needs 
of  consumers 


Goods  are  produced  In  the  way  and  the  amount 

the  government  plan  says  they  should  be. 


Review 


Emancipation  Manifesto 
industrialization 
Five  Year  Plan  of  1928 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad 


Baikal-Amur  Mainline  Railroad 
Magnitogorsk  Project 
Stakhanovite  movement 
Kamaz  Truck  Plant 


Soviet  central  economic  plan 
quality  control 
Lvov  Plan 
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What  is  daily  life  like 
in  the  Soviet  Union? 

How  does  the 
government  promote 
the  Socialist  way 


Soviet  Life 


I  have  known  people  who  stood  in  line  90  minutes  to  buy  four 
pineapples  and  three  and  a  half  hours  to  buy  three  large  heads  of 
cabbage  only  to  find  that  the  cabbages  were  gone  as  they 
approached  the  front  of  the  line.  They  have  stood  in  line  eighteen 
hours  to  sign  up  to  purchase  a  rug  at  some  later  date,  all  through  a 
freezing  December  night  to  register  for  buying  a  car,  and  then  waiting 
eighteen  more  months  for  actual  delivery,  and  terribly  lucky  then. 

Lines  can  run  from  a  few  yards  long  to  half  a  block  to  nearly  a  mile, 
and  usually  they  move  at  an  extremely  slow  pace.  Yet  the  first 
reaction  of  a  Russian  woman  when  she  sees  a  line  forming  is  to  get 
in  it  immediately — even  before  she  knows  what  is  being  sold.  Again 
and  again,  I  have  been  told  by  Russians  that  anyone’s  normal 
assumption  on  seeing  people  up  front  hurrying  to  get  in  line  is  that 
there  must  be  something  up  there  worth  lining  up  for.  Never  mind 
what  it  is.  Get  in  line  first  and  ask  questions  later. 

Standing  in  line  is  a  way  of  life  for  most  Soviets.  So  is  doing  without 
many  consumer  goods  and  appliances  that  most  Westerners  take  for 
granted.  Crowded  living  conditions  are  another  fact  of  life.  The  Commu¬ 
nists  have  made  many  great  strides  since  the  1920’s.  For  example,  before 
the  Revolution,  only  25  percent  of  all  Russians  could  read,  and  only  about 
10  million  children  were  in  school.  Today,  almost  everyone  can  read  and 
write,  and  more  than  50  million  children  are  in  school.  At  present,  the 
government  is  working  to  make  the  same  kind  of  improvement  in  the  other 
areas  of  Soviet  life. 


Copyright  ©  1976  by  Hedrick  Smith.  Adapted  and  Reprinted  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  Quadrangle/Times  Books  from  The  Russians,  pp.  64-65,  by 
Hedrick  Smith. 
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The  USSR  is  a  Communist  country  run  by  the  Soviet  government. 
Each  time  the  government  gets  a  new  leader,  there  are  changes  made  in  the 
way  the  country  is  run.  The  people  are  not  always  told  about  these  changes 
which  are  felt  in  all  areas  of  Soviet  life.  As  noted  below,  some  Soviets  have 
learned  to  “read  between  the  lines”  to  determine  when  a  change  may  be 
coming. 


One  day  I  was  walking  down  a  narrow  Moscow  street  when  I 
came  upon  a  great  crowd  standing  in  front  of  an  art  store.  I  pushed 
my  way  through  to  find  out  what  had  attracted  so  much  attention 
and  saw  a  large  portrait  of  Stalin.  He  was  dressed  in  his  marshal’s 
uniform  with  all  his  medals. 

Nothing  was  more  common  in  Moscow  than  portraits  of  Stalin.  I 
couldn’t  understand  the  fuss.  Finally  a  Russian  said  to  me:  “Look  at 
Stalin’s  hair.  It’s  gray!” 

“Of  course,”  I  replied.  “It’s  been  gray  for  some  years.  What 
about  it?” 

“But  don’t  you  see?”  the  Russian  responded.  “This  is  the  first 
time  his  hair  has  been  shown  gray  in  an  official  portrait.  It  has  a 
meaning.  It  means  that  Stalin  is  growing  old.  It  is  the  first  step  to 
prepare  us  for  a  change.  ...” 

Starting  with  Vladimir  Lenin,  each  new  Soviet  leader  has  tried  out  new 
ways  of  coming  to  grips  with  the  country’s  problems.  Lenin  based  his  ideas 
on  how  to  run  the  country  on  Marx’s  socialism.  Lenin  died  in  1924  without 
naming  anyone  to  take  his  place.  There  was  a  struggle  for  power  from 
which  Joseph  Stalin  emerged  as  the  new  Soviet  leader.  From  1929  until  his 
death  in  1953,  Stalin  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  He  put  aside  Lenin’s 
economic  policies  and  gave  control  of  the  economy  to  the  government. 
Rapid  industrialization  was  Stalin’s  main  goal.  Consumer  goods  no  longer 
mattered,  and  new  housing  was  put  off.  Farming  came  under  government 
control.  Stalin  justified  all  he  did  in  the  name  of  progress,  and  anyone  who 
opposed  him  was  removed. 

When  Stalin  died  in  1953  without  naming  anyone  to  take  his  place, 
there  was  another  struggle  for  leadership.  In  1958,  Nikita  Khrushchev 
became  the  new  head  of  the  Soviet  government.  Khrushchev  tried  to  build 
on  the  previous  foundation.  At  the  same  time,  he  tried  to  undo  the  damage 
done  by  Stalin  and  improve  the  lives  of  the  common  people.  Life  became 
freer  as  Khrushchev  “de-Stalinized”  the  nation.  But  Khrushchev  made 
some  political  and  economic  mistakes  and,  in  1964,  was  removed  from 
power  and  quietly  retired. 


From  Russia,  pp.  25-26,  by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury.  Copyright  ©  1965  by 
The  New  York  Times  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Atheneum 
Publishers. 


THE  POLITICAL  SySTEM  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Government  Party 


Seven  members  of 
Presidium  of  Supreme 
Soviet,  inciuding  its 
chairman,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Poiitburo. 


Seven  members  of 
Council  of  Ministers, 
including  the  Chair¬ 
man,  are  members 
of  Politburo. 


Six  members  of  the 
Secretariat,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Secretary 
General,  are  members 
of  Politburo. 


Presidium  of 
.Supreme  Soviet , 


Councii 
of  Ministers 


Supreme  Soviet 

Soviet  of 
Nationaiities 

Soviet 

of  the  Union 

Secretariat 


Poiitburo 

All  but  three  full  and  can-^ 
didate  memt>ers  of  Polit¬ 
buro  are  either  members 
of  Council  of  Ministers, 
Supreme  Soviet,  Presid¬ 
ium,  or  Secretariat. 


Centrai  Committee^ 


Party  Congress  elects  members  of 
Central  Committee  every  5  years. 


Party  Congress  (5000  deiegates) 

Delegates  are  in  practice  appointed  by  Central  Committee 
and  elect  a  ticket  of  Central  Committee  members 
presented  to  them  by  the  Secretariat  and  Politburo  —  one 
candidate  for  each  slot. 


Locai  Party  Organizations 


The  team  of  Aleksei  Kosygin  and  Leonid  Brezhnev  took  over  after 
Khrushchev.  Brezhnev,  who  had  the  more  cautious  approach  to  govern¬ 
ment,  soon  became  the  more  powerful  of  the  two.  Under  Brezhnev,  life 
became  less  free  for  the  Soviets,  and  much  of  the  secrecy  of  earlier  times 
returned.  Although  there  was  no  return  to  the  terror  of  Stalin’s  time,  the 
threat  was  there.  And  yet,  for  most  of  the  Soviet  people,  life  seemed  to  be 
getting  better.  Under  the  Brezhnev  government,  there  are  more  goods  for 
the  consumer,  and  closer  ties  are  being  promoted  with  Western  countries. 

What  happens  in  the  USSR  each  time  the  government  has  a  new 
leader? 

What  happens  in  your  country  each  time  your  government  has  a  new 
leader?  How  is  this  different  from  what  happens  in  the  Soviet  Union?  How 
is  it  the  same? 
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Mass  construction  of 
apartment  buildings  is 
part  of  a  plan  to  ease 
the  housing  shortage 
in  many  cities  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Their  Own  Home  .  .  .  During  World  War  II,  large  parts  of  many 
Soviet  cities  were  destroyed.  After  the  war,  instead  of  placing  emphasis  on 
building  new  housing,  the  Soviet  government  concentrated  more  on  heavy 
industry. 

Today,  when  Soviet  law  guarantees  every  citizen  living  space,  the 
shortage  of  good  housing  is  a  serious  problem.  The  Soviet  government  has 
spent  huge  sums  of  money  on  housing,  and  apartment  buildings  have 
sprung  up  everywhere.  Still,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  city  dwellers  live  in 
communal  apartments  where  they  must  share  bathrooms  and  kitchens  with 
other  families.  For  those  who  can  afford  them,  co-operatives,  privately 
owned  housing,  are  available.  Most  Soviets,  however,  spend  months,  even 
years,  “on  the  list,”  waiting  for  larger  and  better  living  quarters.  New 
housing  goes  first  to  persons  living  together  in  one  room  and  to  invalids. 
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Below,  an  American  who  lived  and  worked  in  Moscow  in  the  1950’s 
tells  what  changes  he  noted  when  he  returned  to  Moscow  in  1972. 

Half-a-million  Muscovites  a  year  were  moving  into  new  housing. 

The  city  closed  the  last  basement  flat.  Some  of  the  people  I  knew 
now  lived  in  co-operatives.  On  the  fringes  of  town,  at  the  edge  of  the 
65-mile  Belt  Highway  that  now  encircled  the  city,  the  architecture  at 
last  showed  touches  of  color.  Muscovites  who  once  welcomed  the 
five-story  developments  of  the  1950’s  now  scorned  them.  A  number 
of  my  friends  moved  to  the  outskirts,  where  cranes  were  putting  up 
ready-made  buildings  16  to  22  stories  high.  Each  of  these  blocks 
took  only  three  or  four  months  to  build;  fleets  of  cranes  were  at  work 
on  dozens  of  them  at  a  time.  After  the  buildings  were  erected, 
however,  it  was  often  another  year  before  they  could  be  lived  in. 

Some  were  so  hastily  built  that  they  needed  repairs  before  they  could 
be  occupied. 

Families  of  four  or  five  now  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  three-room 
private  flats,  although  several  hundred  thousand  Muscovites  still 
remained  in  communal  flats,  awaiting  their  turn  to  move.  The  space 
per  person  had  increased  from  a  1914  average  of  six  square  yards  to 
about  nine  (not  counting  bathroom,  kitchen  and  hallways).  But  the 
goal  of  a  separate  room  for  each  adult,  a  separate  flat  for  each 
family,  and  13  square  yards  of  space  per  person  lay  in  the  future. 

Modern  conveniences  were  common.  Central  heating  plants 
supplied  most  of  the  city  with  steam  heat  and  hot  water.  My  Moscow 
friends  took  gas  cookers  for  granted,  and  they  boasted  vacuum 
cleaners  and  refrigerators.  Several  had  washing  machines,  old 
barrel-shaped  models  with  wringers,  and  looked  forward  to  buying 
the  semi-automatic  models  that  came  on  sale  in  the  early  1970’s. 

Other  Muscovites  made  do  with  self-service  launderettes,  which  were 
always  crowded,  and  laundries,  which  often  filled  the  day’s  quota  of 
shirts  within  an  hour  of  opening,  causing  many  in  line  to  be  turned 
away. 

What  problems  in  housing  do  the  Soviets  face?  Are  there  similar  problems 
where  you  live?  Explain  your  answer. 

Family  Life  .  .  .  Family  ties  tend  to  be  strong  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  of  the  housing  shortage  and  the  fact  that  few  families  could  live 
with  only  one  person  working,  it  is  common  for  children,  parents,  and 
grandparents  to  live  together  in  one  apartment. 

The  Katkov  family  of  Moscow  lives  in  a  five-story  apartment  house. 
Vladimir,  forty-six,  is  a  founder  at  the  Stankolit  Plant.  His  wife  Albina, 
forty-two,  works  for  a  building  trust.  Their  son  Oleg,  seventeen,  is  a  metal 


Adapted  from  Leo  Gruliow  and  the  Editors  of  Time-Life  Books,  Moscow 
(part  of  The  Great  Cities  series,  ©  Time-Life  Books,  Amsterdam,  1977),  pp. 
48,  50. 
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worker  at  an  auto  plant  and  also  studies  at  the  plant’s  technical  school. 
Their  son  Misha,  twelve,  is  in  school.  Albina’s  mother,  Vera  Stepanovna, 
sixty-seven,  has  been  a  pensioner  for  seventeen  years.  Below,  the  Katkovs 
tell  what  their  life  is  like. 

Vladimir:  I’ve  been  a  founder  for  30  years.  My  job  is  listed  as  a  hard 
one,  so  I  can  retire  on  pension  at  55.  But  I’m  not  thinking  of  retiring. 

I  like  to  work. 

My  day  begins  at  6:30.  I  warm  up  the  breakfast  my 
mother-in-law  prepares  for  Oleg  and  me  the  evening  before;  she  and 
I  get  along  well.  I  work  a  seven-hour  day  and  have  an  hour  for 
lunch.  Since  it  takes  me  20  minutes  to  eat  in  the  factory  canteen,  I 
spend  the  rest  of  the  hour  on  my  party  assignments.  I’m  a 
Communist  and  a  member  of  the  factory’s  party  committee. 

^  I  could  be  a  better  father.  I  give  too  little  of  my  time  to  the  boys. 

Why?  Well,  there  are  my  studies,  my  activity  in  the  shop  after  work 
and  some  of  the  chores  to  do  around  the  house.  And  once  in  a  while 
I  like  to  take  in  a  show.  I  try  to  make  up  for  my  negligence  in  the 
summer,  though;  we  always  take  our  vacation  with  the  boys.  Misha 
spends  a  month  and  a  half  at  the  factory’s  Young  Pioneer  camp  and 
the  rest  of  his  vacation  with  us. 

Albina:  I’m  the  family’s  Secretary  of  Finances.  Our  income  is  made 
of  Vladimir’s  wage,  350  rubles,  my  140,  and  Oleg’s  70.  Our  chief 
monthly  expenditure  is  for  food — 200  to  220  rubles. 

The  working  day  for  me  begins  at  9:00  A.M.  My  job  is 
inspecting  the  rest  and  dining  facilities  of  Moscow  building  workers.  I 
check  the  little  cars  where  builders  change  their  clothes,  wash  and 
rest,  and  make  sure  they  get  hot  lunches. 

I  don’t  always  have  the  time  for  a  hot  lunch  myself.  More  often  I 
grab  a  sandwich  and  gulp  down  a  cup  of  coffee  so  I  can  take  care  of 
personal  business,  you  know,  shopping  or  going  to  the  cleaner’s. 

^  We  do  try  to  spend  our  days  off  with  the  children.  We  often  go 
out  to  the  countryside — the  Stankolit  trade  union  books  a  special 
train  for  the  workers’  families  and  pays  the  better  part  of  the  fare.  In 
summer  we  go  mushrooming  in  the  woods,  and  in  winter,  skiing. 

The  only  thing  I  haven’t  enough  of  is  time.  Also,  we  need  a 
bigger  apartment.  Since  Vladimir  has  20  years  at  Stankolit,  he’s  on 
the  list  for  a  new  apartment  in  the  houses  the  plant  is  building. 

Grandma:  The  main  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  for  a  person  to  feel 
needed.  I  know  I’m  needed  here.  Of  course,  everybody  gives  me  a 
hand,  but  I’m  the  housekeeper.  And  I  brought  up  the  children  when 
they  were  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  retired  to  take  care  of  them. 

I’m  a  glass  blower  by  trade. 


Adapted  from  Semyon  Isakov,  “Meet  the  Katkovs,”  Soviet  Life,  No.  7, 
(July  1977),  pp.  19-21. 
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Fcimilies  in  Soviet  cit¬ 
ies  tend  to  be  small. 
Living  space  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  both  parents 
usually  must  work 
outside  the  home. 


Oleg:  I  study  and  work  at  the  Moscow  Likhachov  Auto  Plant,  and 
plan  to  be  an  automation  engineer.  I  spend  one  week  at  our  higher 
school,  attending  lectures  and  seminars  and  doing  lab  work.  On 
alternate  weeks  I  work  and  have  only  two  lectures  each  evening. 

What  little  free  time  I  have  I  spend  playing  hockey  and  soccer  or 
skiing.  I  also  like  to  read.  Dad  and  I  sometimes  go  to  the  games.  I 
enjoy  doing  things  with  him.  We  also  play  chess  or  make  music 
together — I  play  the  guitar,  and  Dad  is  great  on  the  accordion.  I  like 
all  kinds  of  music. 

j(  I  have  a  girl  friend.  We  go  to  the  movies  or  a  show  or  the  youth 
cafe.  Sometimes  I  go  off  on  trips  with  friends  from  school. 

Misha:  I  haven’t  much  to  talk  about.  I’m  only  12.  I’m  in  the  sixth 
grade. 

I  have  to  be  in  school  at  8:30.  We  have  four  or  five  subjects  a 
day.  I  like  math  and  history  best.  Our  lessons  last  45  minutes,  and 
the  recesses  are  10  or  15  minutes  long.  We  get  20  minutes  for  lunch. 

I’m  editor  of  our  wall  newspaper,  and  I  use  some  of  my  recess 
time  getting  material  for  it. 

If  you  ask  me,  we  get  too  much  homework.  I’ve  read  that 
scientists  and  teachers  are  discussing  that.  They’re  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  get  us  children  to  learn  more  without  doing  so  much 
homework.  Meanwhile,  we  really  feel  the  load! 

I’ve  been  lending  a  hand  to  Grandma  Levitskaya  for  more  than 
a  year  now.  She’s  all  alone.  I  do  her  shopping  for  her,  go  for  her 
medicine  and  borrow  books  for  her  at  the  library. 


Describe  the  Katkov  family’s  way  of  life.  In  what  ways  is  their  life  different 
from  yours?  In  what  ways  is  it  the  same? 
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Most  classes  in  the  Russian  Republic  run  six  days  a 
week.  Children  usually  begin  school  at  age  seven 
and  follow  a  ten-year  program. 


Education  .  .  .  Education  is  very  important  in  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
of  its  main  goals  is  to  glorify  Soviet  achievements  and  build  young  men  and 
women  who  will  have  a  strong  enough  belief  in  socialism  to  promote  it  all 
over  the  world.  Soviet  children  enter  school  at  age  seven  and  graduate  at 
age  seventeen.  A  picture  of  Lenin  hangs  in  every  classroom,  and  children 
are  grounded  in  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  Lenin  from  the  time  they  enter 
school.  The  Soviet  system  is  very  regimented.  Teachers  all  over  the  country 
use  the  same  books  and  teach  the  same  lessons  at  the  same  time.  What  is 
taught  does  not  always  agree  with  what  is  taught  in  Western  schools. 

All  over  the  Soviet  Union,  the  first  day  of  school  is  September  1.  It  is  a 
tradition  for  students  to  take  bouquets  of  flowers  to  class  on  this  day.  As 
noted  below,  for  the  Soviets  the  first  day  of  each  school  year  is  special. 

Yulia,  a  freshly  scrubbed  eight-year-old,  had  on  a  new  brown 
dress  with  a  white  collar  and  detachable  white  cuffs,  two  white  hair 
ribbons,  long  white  socks,  white  shoes,  a  starched  white  apron,  a  red 
Lenin  lapel  pin,  and  clutched  a  bouquet  of  red  gladioli. 

Her  twin  brother,  Alyosha,  was  sober  in  dark  blue  woolen  jacket 
and  trousers,  lapel  pin,  an  open-necked  white  cotton  shirt,  dark  blue 
socks,  and  black  shoes.  His  bouquet  was  of  asters. 

Adapted  from  David  K.  Willis,  “Going  Back  to  School — Soviet  Style.” 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (September 
2,  1976,  p.  3).  ©  1976  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society.  All  rights 
reserved. 
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They  headed  for  four-storied  School  No.  593  in  the  Voroshilov 
district  of  Moscow,  amid  a  bobbing  sea  of  flowers  and  aprons  and 
blue  jackets  belonging  to  their  1,000  classmates. 

Once  at  school,  Yulia  and  Alyosha  lined  up  outside  with  their 
classmates.  The  school  includes  children  from  the  first  class,  aged 
seven,  through  the  10th  class,  aged  16.  Tenth-class  students  paraded 
with  banners  and  drums. 

Yulia  and  Alyosha  have  started  second  class  here  (second  grade 
in  the  U.S.  system).  They  will  attend  four  45-minute  periods  a  day, 
six  days  a  week.  Older  children  attend  five  or  six  periods.  After  two 
of  the  periods  there  are  10-minute  breaks.  There  also  is  a  15-minute 
break  so  that  the  children  can  eat  apples  or  other  snacks. 

When  their  school  day  ends,  at  about  12:30,  Yulia  and  Alyosha 
walk  home  where  their  Babushka  (grandmother)  gives  them  lunch 
and  looks  after  them  until  their  parents,  who  both  hold  jobs,  come 
home.  Children  on  the  second  shift  start  at  2:30  p.m.  and  finish  at 
6:30  p.m. 

Families  with  no  babushka  can  arrange  for  the  younger  children 
to  stay  at  school  for  lunch  (typically  tea,  buns,  perhaps  frankfurters, 
pie,  and  either  yogurt  or  sour  milk  that  tastes  something  like  yogurt). 
Children  on  the  first  shift  can  stay  until  their  parents  come  to  pick 
them  up  after  work.  Older  children  on  the  second  shift  stay  home  in 
the  mornings  and  may  eat  lunch  at  school  before  starting  classes. 

After  they  have  finished  high  school,  many  young  Soviets  want  to 
continue  their  education.  Since  there  are  only  about  850  universities  and 
institutes  and  space  is  limited,  there  is  a  lot  of  competition.  Students  must 
take  very  difficult  entrance  examinations,  the  results  of  which  are  an¬ 
nounced  the  end  of  August.  For  example,  in  1977  there  were  225  places  in 
one  university  for  full-time  first-year  law  students.  Forty-seven  of  these 
places  were  set  aside  for  students  nominated  by  government  law  offices  and 
large  enterprises.  One  hundred  thirty-eight  of  the  places  went  to  those  who 
had  been  in  the  army  or  who  had  worked  for  more  than  two  years  in  an 
ordinary  outside  job.  Four  hundred  high  school  graduates  competed  for  the 
forty  openings  that  remained. 

In  1920,  Lenin  said,  “Give  me  a  generation  to  train  the  children,  and  the 
seed  I  sow  will  never  be  uprooted.”  What  do  you  think  he  meant  by  the 
statement? 

Do  you  think  the  Soviet  government  today  feels  the  same  way  as  Lenin 
did?  Explain  your  answer. 

An  American  student  who  studied  in  the  Soviet  Union  said  that  “Many 
American  children  don’t  know  much  about  Russia  except  that  it  is  a 
Communist  country  and  many  Russian  children  don’t  know  much  about 
America  except  that  it  is  capitalist.”  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this 
comment?  Explain  your  answer.  How  is  education  in  the  USSR  different 
from  what  you  have  experienced?  How  is  it  the  same? 


Jan  Adams 


Religion  .  .  .  Under  the  tsars,  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  was  the 
official  religion  of  Russia,  and  people  of  other  faiths  were  not  treated  well. 
When  the  Communists  took  over,  they  took  over  church  property  and 
conducted  antireligious  programs.  Communists  are  taught  to  depend  only 
on  the  Party  and  on  each  other. 

Today,  the  government  and  Party  live  in  an  uneasy  arrangement  with 
the  different  religious  groups  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Official  figures  on 
believers  are  never  published.  However,  estimates  place  the  number  of 
Russian  Orthodox  at  as  many  as  50  million.  There  also  are  about  30  million 
Muslims,  3  million  Jews,  and  several  million  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  and 
Lutherans.  About  40  percent  of  the  Soviet  people  might  be  considered 
believers.  But  many  of  these  people  do  not  take  part  in  religious  services. 
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A  few  years  ago,  a  Soviet  engineer  from  Leningrad  had  the  following 
to  say  about  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  doubt  seriously  .  .  .  that  religion  will  ever  completely  disappear. 

The  early  antireligious  frenzy  has,  happily,  faded  away.  You  know,  in 
the  1920’s  and  ’30’s  Young  Communists  would  smash  the  icons  of 
their  parents,  and  the  government  razed  countless  churches.  Who  will 
ever  know  how  many  masterpieces  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  Russian  people  were  destroyed  in  the  name  of 
building  socialism? 

In  my  village  the  authorities  converted  the  church  into  a  school 
and  slopped  a  coat  of  green  paint  over  the  frescoes.  But  a  curious 
thing  happened.  The  paint  began  to  streak,  and  soon  you  could  see 
the  faces  of  the  saints  shining  through.  Suddenly  believers  by  the 
hundreds  began  flocking  to  the  church  to  stare  and  cross  themselves. 

They  hailed  it  as  a  miracle,  although  in  my  opinion  it  stemmed  from 
the  appalling  quality  of  Soviet  paint. 

An  American  visitor  to  the  Soviet  Union  also  commented  on  the  state 
of  religion  at  the  time.  What  he  saw  is  noted  below. 

Each  Sunday  I  took  the  No.  5  Trolley  to  the  Nikolsky  Morskoi 
Sobor,  St.  Nicholas’  Naval  Cathedral,  to  attend  the  divine  liturgy. 
Worshipers  jammed  the  great  five-domed  cathedral.  But,  as  in  every 
Russian  church  I’ve  ever  attended,  the  congregation  tended  to  be 
old,  work  worn,  shabby.  .  .  . 

Never  did  I  see  anyone  from  the  mainstream  of  Soviet 
society — the  educated  young  men,  the  well-dressed  girls  who  speak 
English  and  French,  army  officers,  bureaucrats.  In  the  churches  you 
find  the  have-nots.  .  .  .  Believers  earn  no  honors  and  few  rubles  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Still,  the  Church  somehow  survives.  And  the  dwindling  company 
of  the  Orthodox  gathers  every  Sunday. 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  is  evidence  that  more  Soviet  citizens  are 
becoming  interested  in  religion.  Although  it  is  believed  that  most  Soviets 
who  practice  religion  are  older,  and  that  most  are  women,  the  newspaper 
Prauda  has  complained  of  new  religious  interest  among  young  people. 
There  have  also  been  complaints  about  the  growing  number  of  couples  that 
are  getting  married  in  churches  and  the  number  of  babies  being  baptized. 

Why  do  you  think  the  Soviet  government  has  tried  to  play  down 
religion? 

Do  you  agree  with  the  Soviet  who  said  that  religion  will  never  completely 
disappear?  Explain  your  answer. 


Howard  La  Fay,  “Russia’s  Window  on  the  West:  Leningrad,”  National 
Geographic,  Vol.  139.  No.  5  (May  1971),  pp.  666-667. 

Ibid.,  p.  667. 
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The  Women  .  .  •  In  1917,  the  Revolution  made  all  Soviet  women 
equal  to  men.  The  world’s  first  female  space  traveler  was  a  Soviet  woman,  as 
was  the  only  female  conductor  of  a  major  full-time  symphony  orchestra.  The 
first  all-woman  airline  crew  on  regular  service  was  made  up  of  Soviet  women. 
The  women  make  up  53.8  percent  of  the  Soviet  population.  They  make  up 
almost  half  of  the  country’s  labor  force.  Still,  many  women  are  not  satisfied. 
One  Soviet  woman  who  is  an  architect  explains:  “What  equality?  All  that  talk 
is  a  cover-up  for  enslavement.  We  have  to  have  a  job  to  make  ends  meet  and 
then  come  home  and  do  all  the  housework  as  well.”  The  account  which 
follows  is  by  a  Moscow  housewife  who  has  a  husband  and  a  three-year-old  son. 
They  live  in  one  room  of  a  communal  four-room  apartment  and  share  a  bath 
and  kitchen  with  four  other  families  in  the  apartment. 

I  work  thirteen  hours  a  day.  ...  I  get  up  at  six 
o’clock  to  clean  our  room,  then  I  make 
breakfast — quickly  because  the  kitchen,  like  the 
bathroom,  is  shared.  Then  I  take  our  boy  to 
preschool  and  by  eight  o’clock  I  am  at  work. 

I  have  a  half-hour  lunch  break  during  which  I 
try  to  do  some  of  the  grocery  shopping  for  supper. 

There  are  always  long  [lines]  at  the  counters  and 
the  cash  registers  and  I  rarely  have  time  to  eat  in 
the  company  cafeteria.  I  grab  a  snack  somewhere. 

After  work,  if  there’s  still  time,  I  may  rush  into  a 
kulmarii;a  [where  she  can  buy  semi-prepared 
dishes].  By  4  P.M.  I  have  to  be  at  the  nursery 
school  to  pick  up  our  son.  I  try  to  occupy  myself 
with  him  for  a  little  while,  then  start  preparing 
supper. 

My  husband  is  usually  late.  Either  there’s 
been  some  kind  of  political  meeting  at  the  plant  or 
they  have  to  work  overtime  to  meet  the  plan. 

While  I  wait  for  him,  I  usually  do  some  sewing  or 
mending,  and,  of  course,  there’s  always  laundry 
to  do,  dishes  to  rinse,  clothes  to  iron.  If  I  can  fall 
into  bed  by  10  P.M.,  I  consider  myself  lucky,  and 
by  then.  I’m  completely  exhausted. 


From  The  Soviet  Union  Today,  p.  188,  by  John  Dornberg. 

Copyright  ©  1976  by  John  Dornberg.  Reprinted  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  The  Dial  Press. 

What  do  you  think  life  is  like  for  most  Soviet  city  women?  How  do  you 
think  it  compares  to  the  life  of  a  woman  in  your  society?  What  makes  it 
different?  What  makes  it  the  same? 
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EXPLOR/1TION 


Television,  movies,  and  youth  groups  are  a 
big  part  of  Soviet  life  today.  The  accounts  which 
follow  tell  what  each  of  these  is  like. 

There  are  four  television  channels  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Most  days,  programming  begins  at  9  a.m. 
with  a  talk  about  health,  followed  by  a  music 
program,  and  then  a  talk  by  the  First  Secretary  of 
the  Moscow  City  Communist  Party.  Later  in  the 
day  there  may  be  a  football  match,  a  report  on 
farming,  a  broadcast  on  “The  Army  in  Our 
Lives,  ”  a  recital  of  songs  about  Lenin,  a  program 
dealing  with  the  latest  Five  Year  Plan,  or  a  panel 
show,  “The  Club  of  Cheer  and  Wit,”  in  which 
viewers  and  a  studio  panel  test  each  other’s 
knowledge  with  such  questions  as  “How  deep  is 
Lake  Baikal?”  Programming  ends  at  midnight 
with  news  and  music. 

Adapted  from  Desmond  Smith,  Smith’s  Moscow  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1974),  p.  249. 


Lenin  liked  movies.  He  laid  down  three  main 
tasks  for  Soviet  movies.  They  were  to  be  informa¬ 
tive  but  selective,  “like  the  best  Soviet  newspa¬ 
pers.”  They  should  educate  “like  a  public  lec¬ 
ture.  ”  They  should  be  “artistically  entertaining.  ” 
Broadly  speaking,  there  are  four  kinds  of 
films  in  the  Soviet  Union.  First,  films  of  literary 
classics  such  as  War  and  Peace  and  Hamlet. 
Second,  war  movies  that  reflect  “the  truthful 
portrayal  of  the  victory  of  Soviet  arms.  ”  Third, 
Lenin  films.  This  has  become  a  major  subdivision 
of  the  industry,  with  such  films  as  Lenin  in  Poland, 
A  Mother’s  Heart,  A  Mother’s  Loyalty,  The  Living 
Lenin,  and  Banner  over  the  World.  Finally,  mov¬ 
ies  on  such  modern  themes  as  Hooligans,  Rain  in 
July,  and  Dangerous  Road  Show. 


Ibid.,  p.  244. 


Soviet  youth  groups  are  closely  linked  with 
the  Communist  party  and  have  clubs  in  all  the 
schools  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  programs 
include  social  activities  as  well  as  political  educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  the  Little  Octobrists,  the  youngest 
school-age  children;  the  Young  Pioneers,  children 
from  ages  nine  to  thirteen;  and  the  Young  Com¬ 
munist  League  or  Komsomol,  young  people  from 
ages  fourteen  to  twenty-seven. 

A  building  in  every  city  has  been  made  into  a 
Pioneer  Palace,  the  headquarters  for  the  Pioneers. 
As  their  badge.  Young  Pioneers  wear  a  red  neck¬ 
erchief  They  are  encouraged  to  be  good  citizens 
by  doing  such  things  as  caring  for  animals  on 
collective  farms,  planting  flowers  and  trees,  and 
gathering  waste  paper  and  scrap  metal. 

Most  eligible  young  people  belong  to  the 
Young  Pioneers.  Not  as  many  become  Komsomol 
members.  Those  who  do  join  Komsomol  must 
“volunteer”  to  work  in  factories  and  on  collective 
farms  when  there  is  a  labor  shortage,  serve  in  the 
army,  and  attend  regular  after-school  lectures  on 
communism.  Komsomol  is  at  the  center  of  school 
life.  It  arranges  dances,  trips,  and  sports  events. 
Membership  is  more  than  90  percent  among 
students. 

What  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  television, 
movies,  and  youth  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
What  does  each  account  tell  you  about  the  role  of 
the  Soviet  government  in  daily  life?  Would  you 
like  to  live  under  such  a  system?  Why  or  why  not? 

What  is  daily  life  like  in  the  Soviet  Union  today? 
What  does  it  have  in  common  with  your  way  of 
life? 

What  makes  it  different  from  your  way  of  life? 


Review 

Joseph  Stalin 
Nikita  Khrushchev 
Aleksei  Kosygin 


Leonid  Brezhnev 
co-operatives 
communal  apartments 


Russian  Orthodox  Church 
youth  groups 
Socialist  way  of  life 
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SOVIET  UNION  GLOSSARY 


Alexander  II:  tsar  of  Russia  from  1855  to  1881; 
issued  Emancipation  Manifesto  of  1861  to 
free  the  serfs 

Alexander  III:  tsar  of  Russia  from  1881  to  1894; 
abolished  many  of  the  reforms  put  into  effect 
by  his  father,  Alexander  II 
“Bloody  Sunday”:  massacre  of  workers  which 
took  place  in  St.  Petersburg  on  January  22, 
1905,  at  the  tsar’s  Winter  Palace 
Bolsheviks:  {Bole  sheh  veeks)  radical  members 
of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  party  from 
1903  to  1917  who  favored  seizure  of  power 
by  the  working  classes;  after  1918,  members 
of  the  Communist  party 

bourgeoisie:  a  class  of  people  whose  values  are 
determined  by  concern  for  private  ownership 
of  property 

Brezhnev,  Leonid:  {Brahz  nef,  Lee  on  neet) 
Soviet  leader  who  was  president  of  the  USSR 
from  1960  to  1964;  First  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  party  since  1964 
Catherine  the  Great  (Catherine  II):  the  empress 
of  Russia  from  1762  to  1796,  under  whom 
the  country  became  a  leading  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope 

collectivization:  a  plan  devised  by  Joseph  Stalin 
in  1928  placing  all  farms  and  agricultural 
production  under  state  control 
communism:  a  system  of  government  and  eco¬ 
nomics  in  which  a  single  authoritarian  party 
has  control  of  the  means  of  production  and 
the  activities  of  the  people 
Cossacks:  farmer-hunters  organized  as  special 
cavalry  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  tsars 
Emancipation  Manifesto  of  1861:  a  proclama¬ 
tion  issued  under  Tsar  Alexander  II  which 
freed  the  serfs 

February  Revolution:  an  uprising  of  workers  in 
1917  which  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the 
tsarist  government 

Five  Year  Plan  of  1928:  the  first  in  a  series  of  Five 
Year  Plans,  which  placed  all  farms  under 
state  control 

Ivan  the  Great  (Ivan  III):  grand  duke  who  be¬ 
came  Tsar  Ivan  the  Great,  ruler  of  all  the 
Russians;  defeated  the  Mongols  in  1480 


Ivan  the  Terrible:  Ivan  IV,  grandson  of  Ivan  III; 
had  himself  crowned  tsar  in  1547;  first  Rus¬ 
sian  ruler  to  formally  use  the  title  “tsar” 
Kerensky,  Alexander:  minister  of  justice,  minister 
of  war;  prime  minister  under  the  provisional 
government  of  1917;  overthrown  by  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  1917 
Khrushchev,  Nikita:  (Kroosh  chof,  Nuh  keet  uh) 
premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  1958  to 
1964 

Kiev:  (Kee  ehv)  the  capital  city  of  the  Ukraine,  in 
the  southwest  Soviet  Union  in  Europe;  third 
largest  city  in  the  Soviet  Union 
kolkhoz:  (kahl  koze)  a  collective  farm,  with  fami¬ 
lies  who  work  it  sharing  in  the  profits 
Komsomol:  the  Young  Communist  League 
Kosygin,  Aleksei:  (Koh  see  gun,  A  lehk  see) 
Soviet  politician  who  became  premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1964 

Kremlin:  {Krehm  lun)  a  former  fortress  in  Mos¬ 
cow  which  now  houses  the  offices  of  the 
Soviet  government 

Lenin,  Vladimir:  {Lehn  in,  Vlah  dee  meer)  a 
Bolshevik  revolutionary  leader  known  as  the 
“Father  of  the  Revolution”;  Soviet  premier 
from  1918  to  1924 

Lvov  Plan:  (Luh  vof)  an  attempt  to  improve 
quality  of  goods  as  well  as  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  imposed  upon  all  factories  by  the 
Central  Committee  in  1975 
Marx,  Karl:  a  nineteenth-century  German  politi¬ 
cal  philosopher;  founder  of  modern  social¬ 
ism;  coauthor  of  the  Communist  Manifesto 
Mongols:  a  people  from  China  who  overran  and 
ruled  much  of  eastern  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  also  called  Tartars,  Tatars,  and 
the  Golden  Horde 

Moscow:  (Mose  koh)  the  capital  city  of  the  USSR 
and  of  the  republic  of  Russia,  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
New  Economic  Policy  (NEP):  a  program  begun 
by  Vladimir  Lenin  in  1921;  a  partial  return  to 
capitalism  designed  to  improve  the  economy 
after  the  civil  war 

Nicholas  I:  tsar  of  Russia  from  1825  to  1855; 
brother  of  Alexander  I;  advocated  the  abol¬ 
ishment  of  serfdom 
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Nicholas  II:  the  last  Romanov  tsar  of  Russia 
1894-1917;  son  of  Alexander  III;  executed 
with  his  whole  family  in  1918  by  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks 

Peter  the  Great:  Peter  I,  tsar  of  Russia  from  1682 
to  1725;  founded  new  capital  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  1703;  introduced  Western  civilization 
into  Russia  and  made  Russia  a  strong  Euro¬ 
pean  power 

Petrozavodsk:  (Peh  truh  zuh  vahtsk)  a  city  in  the 
northwest  Soviet  Union  in  Europe 
Pravda:  the  official  newspaper  of  the  Communist 
party 

proletariat:  the  working  classes 
refuseniks:  (ree  fyooz  neeks)  Soviet  Jews  who 
feel  discriminated  against  and  who  are  trying 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
Revolution  of  1917:  series  of  events  which  ended 
tsarist  rule  and  established  a  new  form  of 
government 

Romanovs:  members  of  the  imperial  dynasty 
who  ruled  in  Russia  from  1613  to  1917 
Russification:  movement  to  impose  Russian  cul¬ 
ture  on  all  nationalities  in  the  Soviet  Union 
St.  Petersburg:  a  city  on  the  Baltic  founded  in 
1703  to  give  Russia  access  to  sea  routes; 
called  Petrograd  from  1914  to  1924;  re¬ 
named  Leningrad  in  1924 
Siberia:  a  vast  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  extending  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Slavs:  a  group  of  peoples  in  eastern,  southeast¬ 
ern,  and  central  Europe 

soviets:  committees  or  councils  formed  by  Rus¬ 
sian  revolutionaries  to  represent  workers,  sol¬ 
diers,  and  peasants  after  the  fall  of  Tsar 
Nicholas  II 

sovkhoz:  (sahf  koze)  a  state-owned  farm  where 
the  workers  are  employed  and  paid  by  the 
state 

Stakhanovite  movement:  (Stub  kahn  uh  vite)  a 
vigorous  attempt  made  in  1935  and  1936  to 
increase  industrial  production 
Stalin,  Joseph:  {Stah  lin)  a  Russian  political 
leader;  premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  1941- 
1953 

steppes:  extensive  treeless  plains  or  grasslands 
extending  from  east  to  west  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union 


taiga:  (tie  gah)  vast,  cone-bearing,  evergreen 
forests 

tsars:  (zahrs)  rulers  of  the  Russian  Empire  from 
1547  to  1917 

tundra:  {tuhn  druh)  vast,  treeless  plains 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR): 
originally  four  republics — Russia,  the 

Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  the  Transcaucasus — 
joined  together  under  Communist  rule  in 
1920;  a  union  of  fifteen  republics  forming  a 
country  in  East  Europe  and  North  Asia  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  oceans  and 
Baltic  and  Black  seas 
Armenia  (Ar  meen  ee  uh) 

Azerbaijan  (Ah  zer  bye  jawn) 

Byelorussia  (Bell  o  rus  suh) 

Estonia  (Es  toh  nee  uh) 

Georgia  [Jor  juh) 

Kazakhstan  (Kuh  zak  stan ) 

Kirghizia  (Kir  geez  juh) 

Latvia  {Lot  vee  uh) 

Lithuania  (Lith  oo  ay  nee  uh) 

Moldavia  (Mole  daue  ee  uh) 

Russia  {Rus  suh) 

Tadzhikistan  (Tah  jeek  is  tan) 

Turkmenistan  (Turk  men  is  tan) 

Ukraine  (Yoo  krone) 

Uzbekistan  (Ooz  beck  is  tan) 

Ural:  a  mountain  range  in  the  western  Soviet 
Union,  extending  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  forming  a  natural 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia;  also,  a 
river  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea 
Ust-Ilimsk:  (Yoost  Uh  limsk)  a  city  on  the  Angara 
River  in  Western  Siberia;  the  site  of  a  dam 
and  a  power  plant 

Virgin  Lands  Program:  a  Soviet  attempt  to  put 
into  production  large  areas  of  land  never 
used  before  for  farming 

Vladimir  1:  {Vlah  dee  meer)  the  first  Christian 
ruler  of  Russia;  ruled  from  980  to  1015 
Vladivostok:  (Vlad  uh  vuh  stohk)  a  seaport  on 
the  Sea  of  Japan;  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad;  an  important  trans¬ 
port  center  and  naval  base 
“war  communism”:  government  policy  following 
the  revolution  under  which  all  factories  were 
taken  over  by  the  government 
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